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NEW YORK INSURANCE DEP'T. 
STILL OPPOSES CHANGE 10 
MULTIPLE LINE COMPANIES 


Doubts Practicality Rather Than 
Principle of General System 
Used in Europe 


PRESENT DIVISIONS UPHELD 
To Permit a Company to Write 
Both Fire and Casualty Calls 
For Big Legal Changes 


At the present time when leaders in 
the fire, marine and casualty underwrit- 
ing fields are working with the New 
York State Insurance Department to se- 
cure full legal interpretations and ade- 
quate understandings of the writing 
powers of each class in order to elimi- 
nate unjustified overlapping the question 
of multiple line writing for companies 
in New York state and throughout the 
East generally is brought to the fore 
again. 

The Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
tiation, to which belong around 150 prom- 
inent companies desirous of creating uni- 
formity and sensible self-regulation on 
tates, forms and commissions in the rap- 
idly expanding inland marine field, has 
a special committee working upon an 
ill-tisks personal property floater. This 
floater would cover against many types 
ot risks, including those from the fire, 
transportation and casualty fields. It has 
been written by a number of companies 
lor several years in the West where 
there is a demand for a policy permitting 
an assured to secure under a single con- 
tract protection on household goods and 
personal effects against a large number 
of hazards. This floater is not “popu- 
lar” in the sense that it is actually avail- 
able to the average insurance buyer be- 
tause the minimum premium is $50 a 
year with the requirement that full in- 
surance be carried. 

In New York state the Insurance De- 
partment has consistently disapproved 
the use of such broad contracts because 
the insurance laws here are based upon 
the existence of clear lines of demarca- 
tion between the underwriting powers of 
life, fire and casualty companies. The 
question of what marine and inland writ- 
Ng conipanies may insure has not been 
‘ettled altogether as yet, that being the 


taison d'etre for the series of conferences 
Now being held. 


Floater Not Acceptable Here 


The all-risk personal property floater 
Would beyond any question of doubt be 
wnacceptable to the New York Depart- 
Ment because of the casualty provisions 
Nsuring against burglary and theft risks. 
ts that reason the contract has not 
*en presented officially to the Depart- 
Ment for approval or rejection as far as 
‘tw York state is concerned. The pol- 
ity is being prepared in New York mere- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 











DEPENDABLE Excellent Service and Facilities 
iSURA NC HOENIX © 
INSURANCE | &§ 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 






































“I Believe” 


We recently saw this “Teacher’s Creed,” written 
we do not know by whom. So much of it pictures life 
as our underwriters are helping to make it, that almost 
they could make it their own. Here it is:— 


“I believe in boys and girls—the men and women 
of a great tomorrow, I believe in the curse of ignor- 
ance, in the efficacy of schools, in the dignity of teaching, 
and in the joy of serving others. I believe in wisdom 
as revealed in human lives as well as in the pages of 
the printed book,—in lessons taught, not so much by 
precept as by example, in ability to work with the hands 
as well as think with the head,—in everything that 
makes life large and lovely. I believe in beauty in the 
home, in the schoolroom, in daily life, and out of doors. 
I believe in laughter, in love, in faith,—in all ideals and 
distant hopes that lure us on. I believe in the present 
and its opportunities, in the future and its promises, 
and in the divine joy of living.” 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 





























PLAN FOR CANCELING POLICY 
LOANS SUGGESTED BY FIRM 
OF CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Method Provides For Increased 
Premium and Adjusted Policy 
Values 


WHAT PREMIUMS WOULD BE 


Haight, Davis and Haight Present 
Plan and Invite Criticisms 


Of Method 


Applications for policy loans during 
October set a new high mark with many 
companies and the maintenance of the 
insurance in force in the face of the 
heavy borrowing on policies is now one 
of the major problems of the business. 
Any suggested plan looking to a solution 
is sure to get a hearing in home offices 
of companies. 

The well-known firm of consulting ac- 
tuaries, Haight, Davis and Haight, of In- 
dianapolis, has prepared a plan by which 
a company can cancel policy loans and 
readjust the premium and non-forfeiture 
values which they believe to be unique 
and to have decided value in conserving 
business encumbered with policy loans. 
This actuarial firm is not attempting to 
realize on this plan but present it for 
suggestion and criticism. 

Benefits to Insured and Company 

From the viewpoint of the insured, the 
benefits to be secured by the acceptance 
of this plan are stated as follows: 

The policyholder is relieved of paying 
interest; the policy is restored to its ori- 
ginal amount; the insured is never re- 
quired to repay the loan; the amount 
necessary to restore the ’ policy to its 
original terms, if desired, is a decreas- 
ing amount but it is not necessary to 
pay this amount unless the insured so 
desires; the policyholder receives full 
credit for his equity in the policy, what- 
ever it may be. 

From the viewpoint of the company, 
the following benefits will accrue: 

Increased persistency of business; no 
further necessity of collecting interest or 
in any way calling attention to the fact 
that a modification of the original policy 
exists; plan can be put into oneration 
from the home office and without the 
use of agents or the payment of a com- 
mission; it is not necessary to reissue 
the policy. 

How Plan Operates 

In describing their plan, Haight, Da- 
vis and Haight say: Nes 

“Under proper restrictions, policy 
loans may be canceled by the simple 
process of increasing the premium. Such 
cancellation of loans and increase in pre- 
mium would of necessity modify the re- 
serve table under which the policy should 
be valued as well as the table of non- 
forfeiture values. Handling of a large 
number of individual policies requiring 
individual treatment would be burden- 
some in home office practice and is to be 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Insurance On Lives Ot Debtors 
and Creditors 


The keynote of last week’s two days 


,’ 


meeting of the Home Office Life 


Underwriters’ Association, held in the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, was 
prevention of speculation and over-insurance in the writing of risks. Specu- 
lation in life insurance proposals is selection in an exaggerated form. If 
permitted it, of course, results in the payment of benefits not in accord with 


the premiums charged. 


One of the most interesting of the papers read was by Alfred J. Riley, 
assistant mathematician of the Mutual Benefit, whose title was “Some 


Underwriting Principles as Indicated by Different Kinds of Cases.” 


His 


paper discussed some of the actual cases of life insurance submitted for con- 
sideration by the program committee of the association; also some cases 
gathered from the daily work of the underwriters to illustrate different 


type of risks. 


Herewith is printed what Mr. Riley said relative to cases 


of insurance on lives of debtors and creditors, together with his comments 


on the cases he reviewed: 


Insurance on Life of Debtor 
One of the most obvious types is that 
of insurance on the life of a debtor. 
Even though there may be legally an in- 
surable interest, the hazard of specula- 
tion may warrant refusal. A reasonable 
chance of repayment of the debt while 
the debtor is alive seems essential to sat- 
isfactory underwriting. It would seem 
that consideration of all such cases 
should involve thought as to the proba- 
bility of repayment in the event there is 
no insurance. 
CASE I 
Elderly Relative 
Although not definitely in this group, 
we might include the application of the 
elderly relative who is without means of 
support. There is a moral obligation to 
temburse those supporting him or her 
and insurance is sometimes applied for. 
Ifissued, the proceeds will repay at death 
the expense previously incurred. Such 
applications are frequently declined but 
they are, in a sense, applications for in- 
surance on the life of a debtor. The 
speculative element exists because there 
sno chance of repayment of the debt 
except by death. 
CASE TI 
A Salesman 
In Case IL also, the applicant apparent- 
y recognized a moral obligation and at- 
tempted fulfillment by means of insur- 
ance. At the time of application he was 
4 salesman earning a salary of $8,000 
and probable commissions of another 
000. Old insurance amounted to $155,- 
J and he applied to two companies for 
$650,000 new insurance. The moral ob- 
ligation arose from the fact that he had 
een a stock trader and while so en- 
gaged had lost for a personal friend 
about $600,000 in stock market opera- 
lions. He also had lost his own money. 
he purpose of the insurance was to se- 
‘tre his friend against loss, but as the 
likelihood of loss was not diminished in 
the event of his living, it would seem 
Meult to justify approval of insurance 
‘0 offset the loss. 
CASE III 
Young Unmarried Bank Officer 
The proper action in the preceding 
‘ases seems apparent. When the facts 
= more involved, the difficulty is in- 
oo Sometimes it is only by good 
4 une that details are revealed to the 
tr urance company. This case is an illus- 
ation of a typical situation. 
as bank officer, unmarried, living 
- his parents, old insurance $100,000, 
W application for $50,000, beneficiary 
Investigation indicated a salary of 
MW and income from investments 


$6,500. Prior to the crash, applicant 
owned stocks worth half a million dollars 
and carrying charges are now said to be 
practically equal to the income from in- 
vestments. The stock loss apparently had 
no effect, mentally or physically on ap- 
plicant. 


Purpose of Insurance 


Further investigation seemed warrant- 
ed and the agency was asked (1) the 
purpose of the insurance and (2) dates 
of issue of outstanding insurance; the 
latter information to determine if there 
was a sudden “loading up.” 

Reply was that the purpose was to give 
protection to a creditor who was lending 
an amount equal to the face of the pro- 
posed policy. The creditor was a good 
friend of the applicant and wealthy. In 
the event of issue, the policy was to be 
assigned. It was also stated that the 
friend was to turn over to the applicant 
$50,000 in bank stock which was to be 
paid for from time to time and that the 
life insurance was to satisfy the debt, 
should death occur before the stock was 
finally paid for. 

From another source it was learned 
that $50,000 of the outstanding insurance 
had been assigned to a bank. That loan 
had been reduced to $75,000 but the value 
of the stocks pledged as collateral had 
depreciated below that figure. 

The outstanding insurance was on the 
Ordinary Life plan; $6,000 was issued in 
1918; $33,000 in 1922 and $66,000 in 1929. 
Including the cost of the new amount 
applied for, the premium outlay would 
be about $2,800 or 40% of the salary. 

Comment. According to usual stand- 
ards, the case is one of overinsurance. 
Death of the applicant would not neces- 
sarily mean a loss to the creditor, for 
any unpaid balance would be a lien on 
the applicant’s estate. On the other 
hand, there would be some loss if the 
total debts exceeded the gross estate. In 
that case the bank stocks would not be 
an offset to the debt incurred for them 
as they would be in the general estate 
available for settlement with all credit- 
ors. It would seem that approval would 
require judgment on two points, (1) will 
there be overinsurance sufficient to affect 
the mortality hazard and (2) how 
much insurance is warranted to offset 
financial loss to the creditor if the debtor 
dies? 

CASE IV 

Married Couple to Pay Premiums 

Age 39. Old insurance $415,000 in other 
companies. One inspection source gives 
worth as $75,000 to $100,000 with per- 
sonal earnings of $7,500 per vear and in- 
come from investments $3,000 to $5,000. 
Another inspection source gives net 


worth of $10,000 and annual earnings of 
$15,000. Morals and habits are satisfac- 
tory in both reports. Applicant is en- 
gaged in sales work for a prominent firm 
of investment bankers. 

The new insurance of $100,000 and 
$250,000 of the old is to be made payable 
to Mr. and Mrs. A. B. C. who are to pay 
the premiums. The insurable interest is 
thus explained. For a number of years 
applicant handled the investment ac- 
counts of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. C. and 
from 1920 to 1926 made considerable 
money for them. Since that time heavy 
losses have occurred through the stock 
market crash. Therefore, these people 
look to the applicant to make or pay back 
this money and he in turn recognizes a 
definite obligation to do so. Because of 
his wide experience in the investment 
field, the applicant and the proposed 
beneficiaries are confident of his ability 
to make the losses good—if he lives. 

Comment. The writer believes most un- 
derwriters would feel that overinsurance 
already exists—probably resulting from 
large earnings at some previous time 
without evidence of their permanency. 
The applicant and proposed beneficiaries 
recognize a moral obligation but why in- 
surance companies should be expected to 
guarantee performance in such cases is a 
mystery. 


Insurance on Life of Creditors 


The question of insurable interest of a 
debtor in the life of his creditor has re- 
ceived little attention. It seems prob- 
able that there are many times when the 
death of the creditor might result in se- 
rious financial embarrassment to his 
debtor. Generally debtors have little or 
no interest in the survival of their credit- 
ors, but peculiar situations do arise which 
create an insurable interest in some 
cases. For example: The necessity for 
earlier repayment than would be re- 
quired if the creditor lives, or termina- 
tion at the creditor’s death of his sup- 
port, can result in a situation which may 
be relieved.or avoided by insurance pro- 
tection. “Partnership insurance” is some- 
times typical of creditor insurance for 
the death of a partner terminates the 
original relation and his heirs become 
creditors to the extent of his share in 
the firm. Partnership cases will be 
grouped together in this paper even 
though there might be justification for 
including some of them below. 


CASE V 
School Owner 


Applicant is sole owner of a famous 
secondary school which he has built up 
practically single handed. Earnings from 
the school in recent years have been 
about $50,000 per year. Outside invest- 
ments yield about $10,000. Outstanding 
insurance amounts to $700,000 and is pay- 
able to the applicant’s wife. New insur- 
ance of $200,000 is applied for payable 
to the wife. 

The school is about to be turned over 
to a Foundation. The applicant is to re- 
ceive $500,000 for the school property. 
Payment will be in ten yearly instal- 
ments of $50,000. The $200,000 insur- 
ance applied for is to make certain that 
the applicant’s wife will receive the en- 
tire sum. It is possible the school might 
not be conducted as successfully in the 
event of his death as it has been under 
his administration. Payment of pre- 
miums by the Foundation has been pro- 
posed, but arrangements have not been 
made. 

Comment. The amount of outstanding 





ALFRED J. RILEY 


insurance introduces the question of 
overinsurance which is a point involved 
in each of the cases submitted for dis- 
cussion at the last “clinic.” Assuming 
only a moderate amount of outstanding 
insurance so that the features of pos- 
sible overinsurance may be ignored, the 
case is of interest as being on the life 
of the creditor. 
CASE VI 
Advanced Money to Church 


In this case a trust agreement was 
drawn up which recited that the appli- 
cant had advanced money from time to 
time to a church so that the accrued in- 
debtedness amounted to about $5,000, 
that it was his intention to advance fur- 
ther sums and to secure payment at his 
death of the amounts, insurance in the 
sum of $6,000 would be applied for with 
premiums to be paid by the church. The 
trustee is to pay the proceeds of the poli- 
cies to the administrator or executor of 
the insured’s estate and if there be any 
balance, it would be payable to the 
church. 

Comment. This case illustrates one way 
in which death of a creditor would cause 
financial loss. In this case there seems 
to be sufficient insurable interest to war- 
rant approval, if all other features be 


favorable. 
CASE VII 

Investment House As Beneficiary 

Applicant middle age and retired ex- 
cept that he gives most of his time gratis 
in connection with civic charitable work. 
Worth is variously estimated from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000 with an income from 
investments from $30,000 to $75,000 an- 
nually. Investments are all high-grade 
and well diversified. Outstanding insur- 
ance is $40,000 and an application for new 
insurance amounting to $50,000 has been 
made under the following conditions: 

The applicant loaned a reputable in- 
vestment house $50,000 and they desire 
insurance on his life for that amount 
with the security house to be named as 
beneficiary with the relationship of debt- 
or and the beneficiary to pay the pre- 
miums. It is understood that if the loan 
be paid off during the lifetime of the 


applicant, the beneficiary will be changed 


and the policy continued by him person- 
ally. 

Comment. It is quite possible that there 
is sufficient insurable interest in this case 
on the part of the debtors to warrant 
issue of the insurance, particularly if evi- 
dence can be produced showing that un- 
der certain conditions the death of the 
insured would work a financial hardship 
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on the investment house because of the 
necessity of making payment to his heirs. 
The additional feature that the insurance 
might eventually be payable to the in- 
sured’s estate or a beneficiary named by 
him is a feature which should not be 
overlooked in any case, for there is al- 
ways the possibility of insurance becom- 
ing personal insurance, thereby render- 
ing the total amount speculative. In this 
particular case a considerable amount of 
insurance probably should be obtained to 
provide liquid funds to the estate at the 
death of the insured and consequently 
the question of excess personal insurance 
would seem to the writer to have no 
bearing on the matter. 





Stock Broker’s $300,000 Renewable 
Term App. 

In another section of his address Al- 
fred J. Riley of the Mutual Benefit dis- 
cussed the insurance of a young stock 
broker already insured for $150,000 who 
had applied for $300,000 of renewable 
term insurance of which $100,000 would 
be personal and $200,000 payable to a 
business partner. At least a part of the 
old insurance was purchased in 1930. The 
applicant is estimated to have a personal 
worth of $225,000 and an investment in- 
come of $15,000. His earnings in 1929 
were about $75,000, but there was no 
earned income in 1930. Mr. Riley’s com- 
ment on this case follows: 

“Insurance to protect the partners ad- 
vancing the money to buy the stock ex- 
change seat furnishes protection to them, 
but in the last analysis would seem to 
be nothing more nor less than personal 
insurance because the value of the seat 
would belong to the estate of the insured. 
Without regard to the practice of insur- 
ance companies there is some question as 
to whether insurance to pay off the debt 
can be justified for an amount greater 
than the loss, if any, arising through the 
forced sale of the seat. On the other 
hand, there is no particular reason why 
issue of insurance for that purpose, even 
to the full amount borrowed, would in- 
crease the mortality hazard. In this case 
and in similar cases where the earning 
power resulting from ownership of a 
stock exchange seat has not been deter- 
mined by actual performance, it would 
seem that the best basis for determining 
the maximum amount of insurance which 
should be permitted will depend on the 
underwriter’s estimate of the future earn- 
ing power.” 


PHILADELPHIA LUNCHEON 


Mayor-Elect J. Hampton Moore and 
Earl G. Manning Talk at Associa- 
tion Meeting 

More than 300 attended the November 
luncheon-meeting of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters held last 
week at the Bellevue-Stratford. The 
featured speakers were Mayor-elect J. 
Hampton Moore of Philadelphia and 
Earl G. Manning, of the John Hancock 
in Boston. 

“In my experience as Philadelphia’s 
former mayor, I cannot overestimate the 
service rendered by the insurance agent 
to the community,” Mr. Moore said. “As 
an inducer of prodigals to care for them- 
selves and dependents and as a vital fac- 
tor in raising the health standards of the 
community, I am a firm believer in the 
fine auxiliary aid rendered by the insur- 
ance man in the progress of municipal 
government.” 

Mr. Manning brought out the fact that 
life underwriters today are emerging 
from the era of policy selling into one 
of estate planning. He stressed the im- 
portance of the agent’s considering the 
client’s real estate, securities, income and 
other insurance, as well as his personal 
preferences, and cited an actual case to 
show how a scientific analysis of the 
sentimental and material factors involved 
had entered into the closing of the case. 


HOLDERNESS MAKES TALK 
H. M. Holderness, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, addressed the 
company’s Oklahoma agency recently 
at a luncheon given by Robert H. Carter, 
general agent there. 





H. O. Underwriters Meet; 
See Need For More Data 
WANT BETTER PICTURE OF RISKS 
Austin D. Reiley, Mutual Life, Reelected 


President; Spring Meeting to Be 
Held in Philadelphia 





What constitutes sound underwriting 
under existing conditions was discussed 
from all angles by about 125 representa- 
tives of leading U. S. and Canadian life 
companies who gathered for the third 
meeting of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers’ Association at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City, last Thursday and 
Friday. Considerable time was devoted 
to the subjects of moral hazard, suicide, 
large cases and occupation and the dif- 
ferences of opinion oftentimes expressed 
helped contribute toward an interesting 
meeting. The spring meeting will be held 
in Philadelphia some time in May next. 

Austin D. Reiley, supervisor of risks, 
Mutual Life of New York, was re-elected 
president of the organization, as were 
all the other past year’s officers. These 
include vice-presidents William  F. 
Rohlffs, assistant secretary and chair- 
man, insurance committee, New York 
Life; and W. H. Dallas, assistant vice- 
president, Aetna Life; secretary, Leigh 
Cruess, assistant secretary, Home Life; 
treasurer, F, Phelps Todd, vice-president, 
Provident Mutual; editor, Malcolm 
Adam, supervisor of application and 
death claims, Penn Mutual. 

A paper which had been read bv F. I. 
McGraw, assistant secretary, Bankers 
Life of Iowa, at the spring meeting, on 
“Moral Hazard,” drew much discussion 
at the opening session. 


Seek More Statistical Background 


One speaker pointed out that more 
statistical background relative to moral 
hazard is necessary. Hazards and habits 
both vary in different parts of the coun- 
try. Drinking habits were discussed, not 
from the viewpoint of reformers but in 





recognition of the fact that there are dif- 
ferent types of drinkers. . 

There was some discussion as to 
whether underwriters should do more 
traveling in order to keep in closer con- 
tact with the agency forces. This is, of 
course, rather difficult in the case of the 
larger companies. “Agents and under- 
writers must be partners in this busi- 
ness,” declared one underwriter. 

How to obtain correct information 
about the financial status of risks was 
reviewed. This is a hard nut to crack 
as without accurate information under- 
writers may be in the dark in deciding 
size of lines. 

Causes of Suicide 

The question of suicide came very 
definitely into the picture on the morn- 
ing program with President Reiley’s pa- 
per, “A Psychological Study of Suicides.” 
He told of the various factors which 
cause suicide. An appreciable number 
take their lives because of illness and 
fear of the future, he said. Another fac- 
tor arises so frequently that it must be 
definitely considered, he added—that is 
pride. There are many men who have 
acquired false success and will not drop 
their acquired standing. Mr. Reiley 
agreed that this problem was a hard one 
for underwriters to attack. because an 
applicant cannot be rejected merely be- 
cause of pride or egotism. Underwriters 
must bear it in mind always when mak- 
ing decisions on other qualifications, 
however, and never disregard its influ- 
ence, 

Fear of insanity is another outstand- 
ing cause of suicide, Mr. Reiley asserted. 
Few suicides are really insane at the 
time they take their lives, he said, but 
some are a little off balance temporarily 
and afraid of losing their senses alto- 
gether. The popular view that suicide is 
usually an evidence of insanity is wrong, 
he added. 

Mr. Reiley emphasized the value of a 
complete inspection of a man’s mental 
make-up as well as his physical make- 
up. For instance, a risk cannot be de- 
clined merely because a man is eccentric, 








The Public 
Wants to Know 


Once the complexities of accident insurance 
were accepted as a matter of course. 


Now simplicity and clearness are called for. 
People want to know what they are buying, 
what the contract will do for them if they 


are hurt. 


In event of accidental injury our reimburse- 
ment contracts pay all expenses up to a defi- 
nite and sufficient amount besides benefits for 
loss of limb and sight. Weekly indemnity and 


death benefit optional. 
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he said, but like pride, it must be taken 
into consideration. Underwriters must, 
above all, have inquiring minds if they 
expect success in their work. And they 
must always try to picture what will be 
their applicant’s reaction to critical situa- 
tions. 


Average Case Larger 


Many questions were asked. Among 
the answers given were these: the aver- 
age amounts on a suicide case have been 
established to be definitely greater than 
the ordinary death case; surveys have 
shown no big territorial differences; and 
that there has been no definite racial 
strain shown in suicides. 

A survey of the companies represent- 
ed at the meeting indicated that rela- 
tively few companies now have the one- 
year suicide clause; that many have 
changed or are changing to the two- 
year clause. 

A pertinent comment made by one 
speaker was that many of the large cases 
which have caused trouble during the 
past two years did not necessarily indi- 
cate that they had been improperly ur- 
derwritten but that unusual business 
conditions had had their influence. This 
speaker urged the underwriters to keep 
in touch with the trends of the times 
and to aid agents in understanding what 
sound underwriting practices are. 

Franklin B. Mead, executive  vice- 
president of the Lincoln National Life, 
said that sound underwriting is scicntinc 
underwriting. Science is knowledge 
classified. Therefore, the paramount in! 
tial step is that companies must classify 
cases of moral and speculative hazard, 
just as they have been employing occu- 


(Continued on Page 16) 





COLLEGE HOLDS LIFE MEET 





Mississippi A. and M. College !naugu- 
rates Insurance Conferences with 
Talks by Lamar Life Officials 

An annual life insurance conierenct 
has been inaugurated by Mississippi A 
and M. College as part of the business 
school in which an insurance ciass }§ 
being taught by Prof. J. B. Knight. The 
first of these conferences was he'd last 
week, with executives of the Lamar Life 
as speakers upon the College’s ‘vila 
tion. 

The following subjects were discussed 
by the Lamar Life representatives: Me ; 
ical Selection,” by Dr. J. O. Segura, ee 
president and medical director; — 
Making,” by A. E. Babbitt, actuary an® 
vice-president; “Life Insurance as ! c 
erty,” by R. O. Hardy, general age't, “dl 
lumbus, Miss.; “The High Cost of t : 
Lapsed Policy,” by Roy B. ence, 
servation field man; and “Life omg 
as a Profession,” by A. V. Gusta = 
agency supervisor. Rex. B. Mage’ vel 
vertising manager of the company, bens at 
on “The Sureness of Life Insurance, 


the evening banquet of the Chi Lamba § 


Rho, honorary business fraternity. 
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Wendell P. Coler Goes 
With American Central 


AS INDIANAPOLIS CO’S ACTUARY 
American Life Commention Officer Has 
Had Broad Experience as 
Actuary 





Wendell P. Coler, secretary and actu- 
ary of the American Life Convention, 
who has a wide acquaintance among in- 
surance people and is well known as a 
speaker on insurance subjects, will go 
with the American Central Life of In- 
dianapolis as actuary about the first of 
the year. President Herbert M. Wool- 
len of the American Central Life states 
that Henry W. Buttolph, who has been 
secretary and actuary, will retain the 
title of secretary. 

Shortly after his graduation from 
Michigan - University in 1913 Mr. Coler 
became actuary for the National Union 
Assurance Society of Toledo. During 
his connection with that organization, he 
re-rated all of its outstanding life insur- 
ance to the American Experience basis. 
In 1918 Mr. Coler joined the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance at Washington, as 
assistant actuary. He remained in that 
position until 1920 when he became actu- 
ary for the Maccabees at Detroit. His 
biggest task with that insurance associa- 
tion was to rehabilitate completely its in- 
surance structure, changing it over to the 
American 314% basis. It was the effec- 
tive manner in which he handled that 
very important work and his other ac- 
complishments at the home offices of the 
Maccabees that attracted the attention 
of the leaders of the American Life Con- 
vention, and late in 1929 he was tendered 
the position of secretary and actuary of 
this life insurance organization. 


Joined American Life Convention 


His first appearance before the Ameri- 
can Life Convention was at its annual 
meeting held in Cincinnati in October, 
1929. It was at this same meeting that 
Judge Byron K. Elliott accepted the po- 
sition of manager and general counsel of 
the American Life Convention. 


In his position as secretary and ac- 
tuary, Mr. Coler proved a very valuable 
ad to Tndge Elliott. The American Life 
Convention has continued to grow and 
to enhance the scope and effectiveness of 
its work on behalf of life insurance. 


One of the duties assigned to Mr. Col- 
er by the convention was the new func- 
tion of interchange of company practice 
or management methods. During the 
lat two years Judge Elliott and Mr. 
Coler have visited practically every mem- 
ber of the organization. This close per- 
sonal contact with the convention mem- 
bership has proved very valuable. Dur- 
ing the past two years the convention 
extended many important new services 
to its membership, 


The American Central Life which Mr. 
Coler is joining began -operations in 
April, 1890, and at the close of December, 
1930, it had $236,045,915 of insurance in 
force and $17,831,969 of admitted assets. 
It has $274.000 capital and $813.066 sur- 
plus and fluctuation funds. The com- 
Dany is progressive and has shown a rap- 
id and substantial growth. 


Mr. Woollen, president of the Ameri- 
tan Life, is a former president of the 
American Life Convention and he has 
ong been active in the affairs of the or- 
fanization. He is also a director of the 
Merican College of Life Underwriters. 
€ is highly regarded throughout the 
ve surance field. The American Cen- 
ral Life’s organization includes a num- 


€r of other outstanding life insurance 
*Xecutives, 





AUTOGIRO DEMONSTRATION 


“a autogiro demonstration will be 
Hmcssed by members of the occupa- 
rs nal group of the Home Office Under- 
‘ters Association next Friday at the 
‘ewark Airport. 


PRUDENTIAL DIVIDENDS 





Company Announces More Conservative 
Basis; Modified 3 Third Year 
Payments Continued 
The Prudential has notified its field 
force that owing to the prevailing trend 
towards lower interest returns on new 
investments it is considered desirable to 
set the Ordinary dividends for 1932 at a 
somewhat more conservative scale than 
that of the present year. The changes 
will be relatively slight, the company ex- 
plains, for the policies of shortest dura- 
tion with a tendency to greater differ- 
ences on those which have been longer 
in force or which are on the higher pre- 

mium plans. 

“It is gratifying to be able to continue 
the same third-year dividend on the 
Modified 3,” says the company’s an- 
nouncement, “although the dividend for 
the fourth and fifth years will not step 
up at the same rate as under the pres- 
ent scale. The special disability pro- 
vision in this form of policy avoids cer- 
tain features which have led to the gen- 
erally unfavorable experience of our own 
and other companies and there is the 
further exception that the first dividend 
is payable one year later than under our 
other forms. 

“Consistent with this action, the in- 
terest return on dividends and funds left 
with the company has been reduced from 


434% to 44%.” 





RAY PATTERSON GEN. AGENT 





Indianapolis Appointment by Penn Mu- 
tual; Has Been Supervisor in 
Newark Territory 
The Penn Mutual announces the ap- 
pointment of Ray Patterson as its gen- 
eral agent in Indianapolis, effective De- 
cember 1. L. L. Newman, who has been 
general agent in that territory for some 
time, has desired to return to Ft. Wayne, 
which agency he has held along with 

Indianapolis. 

Mr. Patterson, since January 14 of this 
year. has been a supervisor in the John 
T. Haviland agency of the Penn Mutual 
at Newark and has had charge of the 
city sales department. His unit had 
twenty members, and in less than eleven 
months of this year has paid for 
$2,700,000. 

On January 1, 1923, Mr. Patterson be- 
came a Pine Bluff agent of the Home 
Life of Arkansas. In 1925 he was ap- 
pointed general agent for southeast Ar- 
kansas. His agency’s annual paid-for 
business was $1,500,000 and his personal 
production averaged over $350,000 a year. 





TO SUBSCRIBE $3,000,000 





Great West Life Will Invest That Figure 
in Canada National Service 
Loan 

As a further evidence of the wide- 
spread interest being taken in the Do- 
minion of Canada National Service Loan 
the Great West Life of Winnipeg re- 
ports its intention to subscribe to the 
extent of $3,000,000. 


This investment is made not only in 
view of the excellence of the security, 
but to further improve that careful bal- 
ance that is kept in the company’s in- 
vestments. Assuming these securities 
added to the company’s present port- 
folio, the effect, shown as a percentage 
of the investments, will be approximate- 
ly as follows: 

Bonds and debentures, 35%. 

City mortgages and properties, 25%. 

Farm mortgages and properties, 19%. 





LOW BRITISH DEATH RATE 


Last year’s death rate in Great Brit- 
ain was very low, 11.4 per 1,000 com- 
pared with 13.4 the year before, accord- 
ing to the Registrar-General’s Statistical 
Review just issued. Mild weather in the 
first quarter of the year is believed to 
have helped the record. The birth rate 
was tied with 1929 for the lowest on 
record, 16.3 per 1,000. 










CHEOPS 
did a real 





100,000 men were employed to quarry the stone . . 








. « « to lay each block carefully in place .... . to see 
- that the work was level and true. A slow process but one 


that builds for permanency. 


In much the same manner has the Midland Mutual Life 
Insurance Company built its business. Each move has been 
carefully planned in advance . . . . . every investment thoroughly 
investigated before being made. The growth of this company has 


not been phenomenal . . . . . just sure and safe. 


Midland Agents are building a permanent business because such con- 
servative management is a positive assurance to them that their company 
will always be financially sound . . . . . and in the future, as-in the past, 


“Its Performances Will Exceed Its Promises”. 


The Midland has several agency opportunities for the right men. If you 
feel you can qualify 


Address 
The Agency Department 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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First Policy Issued 
In September 1851 


On its Eightieth Anniversary, the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, re-affirms its belief in the simple, logical principles upon which its pro- 
gress has been built. Each passing year has deepened the conviction that (1) adequate 
service to the public can be accomplished only through men carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained, and (2) that such representatives will uphold the high standards 
of the Company and make the greatest contribution to the welfare of its policyholders. 


The Phoenix Mutual will continue to build its field organization of carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained men. It will continue to support them liberally with advertising 
and other'selling aids. Its purpose is to enable them to enjoy the generous rewards 
made possible by quality business and the most efficient use of time. 


That is why Phoenix Mutual service will always be attrac- 
tive to business men of outstanding ability and discernment. 
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Europe As Seen By An American 


Arthur E. Childs, President of Columbian National Life, 
Briefly Surveys Conditions in Several Countries, and Also 
Makes Some Comments on U. S. A. and Insurance 


Upon his return from a trip in Europe 
during which he visited England, France, 
Italy and some other places Arthur E. 
Childs, president of the Columbian Na- 
tional Life, wrote some comments on the 
situation abroad which were distributed 
to general agents, district managers and 
agents of his company. These comments 
have been widely quoted. He concluded 
by giving his viewpoint of the tie-up of 
insurance with the economic and agricul- 
tural situation in the U.S. A. Mr. Childs 
said in part: 

In Italy there is apparently no unem- 
ployment and a total absence of beggars, 
who were so plentiful before the advent 
of Signor Mussolini. He seems to have 
done a good job and the people, with a 
few exceptions, are with him in his en- 
deavors to revive Italy. There is a very 
noticeable improvement in train service, 
the trains are clean, the employes well- 
dressed and cheerful and polite. The 
streets of the cities are clean and policed 
by smart and well-dressed officers. The 
hotels are cleaner and the service is good 
as well as the food. Prices are low and 
reasonable. Everybody is working ex- 
cept the helpless, who are taken care of 
by several different agencies. There is 
no idle land in Italy except forest land 
for the new law requires that all arable 
land be cultivated. No land-owner can 
keep his land idle; he must keep it em- 
ployed, which means that if he cannot 
sell or rent the land, he must allow one 
or more farmers to occupy it, he receiv- 
ing a small percentage of the value of 
the product. The result of this is plenty 
of food at reasonable prices and a happy 
and contented farming class. 

Little Unemployment in France 

In France there is little or no unem- 
ployment. Everybody is working, there 
are no beggars. The land is cultivated 
everywhere. The law requires that a 
farm, upon the death of its owner, be 
sub-divided among the heirs (not sold 
and the money distributed), who there- 
upon cultivate their portions. This has 
been going on for generations with the 
inevitable result that the farms, as such, 
are getting smaller and smaller, but with 
the happy result that many more fami- 
lies live on farms than formerly. The 
farms are not one-crop farms but raise 
Practically all food stuffs necessary, in- 
cluding cattle, for each family. High 
Prices and high wages do not prevail in 

Tance, except in the big cities like 
Paris, where tourists are frequent visi- 
tors and demand more, thus making the 
cost of living much higher. The French, 
like the Italians, are a hard working peo- 
ple, exceedingly proud of their country, 
and ready to fight for their native land 
iW necessary. 

The simpler customs prevailing in Italy 
and France do not require the high 
Wages, the high prices, and the high con- 
sumption of goods that are necessary in 
re country with its higher plane of liv- 

g. 


England 

In England, not an agricultural country 
as are Italy and France, the conditions 
are different and more difficult to ana- 
lyze and understand. An industrial coun- 
'ty, with little farming of importance, it 
as to work out its salvation in a differ- 
‘nt way. There, the machine age is in 
ut swing; manufacturing and export of 
Manufactured goods is its life blood. Un- 
ss markets can be maintained and en- 
arged, the population cannot be fully 
‘mployed and kept from starvation, so 
ngland must needs find an outlet for 
‘€r manufactured goods in order to give 
‘r people the necessities of life and 
Mf them in a contented state of mind. 
in er the World War, England was left 
ane: or less chaotic state and as 
7 Itions grew somewhat worse the dole 
ystem was inaugurated. This was start- 





ARTHUR E. CHILDS 


ed as a temporary measure to take care 
of those who could not find employment, 
but has now become an incentive to lazi- 
ness and indigence. Without a single ex- 
ception, everybody with whom I dis- 
cussed this subject felt that unemploy- 
ment was increasing because of the dole. 
The receipt of this dole becomes a habit 
and the receiver of it after a time does 
not care to go to work. General taxa- 
tion supports the dole and it is increas- 
ing to an alarming extent, and the end is 
not in sight. 

In our Own country we seem to have 
the problems of both the manufacturing 
and the agricultural countries. At about 
the time of our entry into the World 
War or shortly thereafter, we developed 
a tremendous output from our manufac- 
turing plants and our agricultural district. 
This was kept up for some time until we 
found that we were overstocked. Now 
to get back to where we should be there 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE 


INDEMNITY FOR ACCI- 


DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, 


NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 
—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 














must be a gradual reduction in this out- 
put unless we can find markets to take 
care of the over-production. 


Everyone Here Must Take Hold and 
Do His Part 

Without entering into voluminous de- 
tail, you will agree with me, I am sure, 
that the solution of the problems in- 
volved will be found in taking hold and 
doing our part in every possible way to 
meet present conditions. We must keep 
moving, using our past experience as our 
best chart and adopting new methods 
only as experimental, and not as sure, 
instruments of salvation. 

The Anglo-Saxon peopfe are imbued 
with the spirit of unrest, full of ambi- 
tion, and seeking the best of everything 
in life. Here in New England both the 
young men and young women are anx- 
ious to get out into the world and seek 
higher education and broader opportuni- 
ties. They go from the farm to the vil- 
lage, from the village to the small town, 
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ANEW 
Family Income 


NSURANCE protection for the 

Lm for a regular 
y income over a given period and then the Face 
Amount of the policy paid in fuil—is now obtainable 
through the New England Mutual’s New Family In- 


The guaranteed Income Period covers 10, 15, or 20: 

g with the date of issue of 

riod of protection until children who 

the age of self-support. The income 

that will aid in the event of death of the insured 
P this income period is a to 12% 

r annum on the Face Amount ($1 3 

a $10,000 Family Income ae Provision is also 

made for the payment of the 

Policy in full when the income stops. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Post Office Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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from the small town to the larger town, 
and from the larger town to the city. The 
introduction of modern machinery in 
farming has taken away much of the 
drudgery and moreover it has released 
many to other occupations since one ma- 
chine will do the work of a dozen or 
more men. It is therefore necessary to 
find other employment where those so 
released can be working cotitentedly and 
getting the greatest amount of enjoy- 
ment out of life. 

The American people, through the in- 
strumentality of life insurance, have been 
able to ensure protection for their fami- 
lies and build up a reserve for old age, 
still spending what is needful for com- 
fort, pleasure, and improvement, not only 
for themselves but for their children, 
thus getting the best there is out of life. 
All this is due to the instrumentality of 
life insurance. An estate may be created 
immediately by means of a life insurance 
policy and maintained through the pay- 
ment of premiums, and this leaves the 
major portion of the policyholder’s in- 
come free to purchase not only the ne- 
cessities but the advantages and com- 
forts which make life worth living. To 
get an idea of the value of life insurance 
you need only compare the condition of 
the masses in this country with the rest 
of the world. Here the use of life in- 
surance enables persons in all circum- 
stances to get infinitely more out of life. 


Insurance Helps Maintain High 
Standard of Living 

The value of insurance as an invest- 
ment is set forth clearly in the case of a 
New York man who died a little more 
than a year ago. The appraisal of his es- 
tate recently made showed that its value 
had dropped from $15,000,000 to $5,882,- 
000 during the year that preceded his 
death. In contrast to this, his life in- 
surance, of which he carried over $1,- 
000,000, naturally suffered no deprecia- 
tion at all. The full million dollars was 
realized. 

To return to my comments on the eco- 
nomic situation throughout the various 
countries mentioned, you may, and prob- 
ably will, ask what has all this to do 
with the writing of life insurance? It 
has a most important bearing on the 
business of life insurance for it shows 
that it is mainly through the opportuni- 
ties offered by life insurance that the 
citizens of this country are able to main- 
tain such a high standard of living and 
yet be certain that neither their loved 
ones nor they themselves, in advanced 
years, shall lack the advantages and com- 
forts to Which we in this country are 
accustomed. In other words, we must 
feel that life insurance fits in with our 
plan of living. Since we believe that 
our system of government is the best, 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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NO FIELD MORE INVITING 


‘‘Among the honorable workers in the 
civilized world to whom the public, as well as 
the insured, will die indebted, we give faithful 
and successful life insurance agents a high 


place. 


‘It is hardly possible to believe that a life 
insurance agent can achieve a long continued 
success without bringing into action some of 
the noblest qualities of a sterling man, and no 
field that we know of is more inviting to an 
ambition which would devote its best talents 
to the benefit of society at large and individ- 


uals in particular.” 


— Elizur Wright 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


Four Agencies in Greater New York 


T.R. Fell, General Agent The Keane-Patterson Agency 
25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Bldg. 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 
20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 
New York New York 
Herbert N. Fell, General Agent Sackerman & Lewis 
Pershing Square Building General Agents 
100 East 42nd Street 16 Court Street 


New York Brooklyn 
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Careers of Nims and Watts 


Two of the Five Trustees in Proposed Plan of Missouri State 
Life; Belong to Many Boards of Directors; 
Dorsey and Nims Confer 


Strauss Portrait 


E. D. NIMS 


Eugene Dutton Nims and Frank O. 
Watts of St. Louis are two of the five 
prominent persons (four of them bank- 
ers) figuring in the proposed voting 
trust agreement plan of the Missouri 
State Life. This plan is being fought by 
interests headed by M. J. Dorsey of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Nims, who is chairman of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., is a 
descendant of Godfrey Nims who set- 
tled in Northampton, Mass., about 1664. 
At the age of five he went with his 
parents to Humboldt, Neb., and was edu- 
cated in public schools there and later 
attended school at Atchison, Kan. At 
the age of 17 he started his business 
career as an employe of a lumber com- 
pany. ; 

Later he went to Greenfield, Kan., to 
take charge of a lumber company. Dur- 
ing his stay in that town the First Na- 
tional Bank of Greenfield was organized 
and he was elected a director. The bank 
became involved in the financial diffi- 
culties of its president, and Mr. Nims 
was placed in charge of the liquidation 
of the institution and under his man- 
agement it finally paid the depositors in 
full, but the stockholders sustained a 
heavy loss. Mr. Nims lost his early sav- 
Ings through this crash but was not 
daunted, and in after years came to the 
conclusion that the bank’s failure was in 
reality a long step forward toward his 
ultimate success. 


Joins Investment Company 


About 1886 he went to Kansas City and 
entered the employ of the Lombard In- 
vestment Co., one of the largest of the 
Teal estate loan companies of the Mid- 
dle West. Next he turned toward Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory, then a sec- 
tion of the country rich in its undevel- 
oped resources, and offering flattering 
Prospects for those who were to mould 
her into statehood. In 1893, when the 
Lherokee strip was opened for settlement 
in Oklahoma he made the run, locating 
at Perry. In that town he organized a 
umber concern, operating it successfully. 
4e also became interested in the electric 
light plant, water works and ice factory. 
In those days he had many hardships 
and trials, but the training was wonder- 
ul for later life. 


Shortly after locating in Perry he re- 
ntered the financial life of Oklahoma as 





T. Kajiwara 


FRANK O. WATTS 


the chief figure in the organization of the 
First National Bank at Roff. He was 
also elected the first secretary of the 
Oklahoma State Bankers Association. 
Later with associates he organized the 
Commercial National Bank at Muskogee, 
Okla., and the Security National Bank 
at Oklahoma City. He still retains ex- 
tensive bank holdings in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

In the meantime he unofficially aided 
in the forming of a state constitution 
and the first laws of the new state. He 
was among the real “Empire Builders” 
of that commonwealth. 


Telephone Experience 


In 1896 Mr. Nims entered the field of 
public utilities, the beginning of his 
greatest success. He helped establish 
telephone service between three small 
Oklahoma towns, Perry, Pawnee and 
Stillwater. The company was the Ar- 
kansas Valley Telephone Co. It had 
thirty-six miles of service lines. 

His next big step forward was taken 
in 1904, when he and associates organ- 
ized the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Oklahoma was growing with as- 
tounding rapidity at that time and the 
telephone concern kept pace. In 1914 
this company, together with the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Missouri and the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Telephone Co. were 
merged into the organization now known 
as the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Mr. Nims was named vice-president and 
treasurer immediately after the merger. 
On September 12, 1919, he was advanced 
to the presidency, his headquarters be- 
ing in St. Louis, and finally in 1930 was 
elected chairman of the board of the 
company. The Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. now serves Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas and a 
part of southern Illinois. 

Mr. Nims is a director of the Air 
Board, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City; First 
National Bank in St. Louis; First Na- 
tional Company of St. Louis; First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Oklahoma 
City; Huttig Sash & Door Co., Jaccards, 
Park & Playground Association of St. 
Louis: Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 
Dry Goods Co., Southeast Missouri Ag- 
ricultural Credit Association, St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, Washington Uni- 
versity, Dr. Pepper Co., and National 
Surety Co. He is a member of the board 
of governors Industrial Club of St. Louis, 
St. Louis Art League and Council of 
Boy Scouts, St. Louis; chairman of_the 
board of directors, Missouri State Life 


and Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
and also a member of a number of busi- 
ness and social clubs of St. Louis and 
Kansas City. During the World War 
he served as Fuel Administrator and was 
a member of the State Council of De- 
fense. 


Frank O. Watts 


Frank Overton Watts was born at Pa- 
ducah, Ky., on November 14, 1867, the 
son of Thomas Lacey and Ruth (Cald- 
well) W. Watts. He was educated in 
the public and preparatory schools of 
Tennessee. He was cashier of the First 
National Bank of Union City, Tenn., in 
1888 to 1897, inclusive; and cashier 1897 
to 1903 and president 1903 to 1912 for the 
First National Bank of Nashville, Tenn. 
In 1912 and 1913 he was vice-president 
for the Third National Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo., and in 1913 he was advanced to the 
presidency. He held that position until 
1919 when the Third National was 
merged with other financial institutions 
to become the First National Bank in 
St. Louis. Later he was advanced to 
chairman of the board of directors, a po- 
sition he now holds. The First National 
sank is the largest bank west of Chi- 
cago under one roof. 

Mr. Watts was a member of the Ad- 
visory Council from the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District from 1915 to 1922. He 
was chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in 1908 and 1909, vice-president in 
1908 to 1910 and president 1910 and 1911. 

In addition to being chairman of the 
board for the First National Bank in 
St. Louis and a member of the board 
of directors of the Missouri State Life, 
he is a director for the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis Public 
Service Co., American Central Insurance 
Co., Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis 
Union Trust Co., and Scullin Steel Co. 


Harmonious Meeting 


The meeting of the Missouri State Life 
board on November 20 was harmonious. 
If present favorable mortality continues 
probability is that the company will de- 
clare the regular quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share on the outstanding 
500,000 shares of capital stock on Janu- 
ary 1. Dividends will be decided upon 
at the board meeting December 18. 

It is said in inner insurance and finan- 
cial circles that the probability of a sale 
of the Inter-Southern Life block of 148,- 
050 shares of Missouri State Life to fi- 
nancial interests closely allied with the 
St. Louis banking group interested in 
the company is not so remote as some 
people believe. Negotiations have 
reached a form, it is said, which makes 
the only question at issue the price to 
be paid for the stock. The Inter-South- 
ern carries the stock on its books at 
$60.40 a share. It is said that E. D. 
Nims, chairman of the Missouri State, 
has figured in the stock purchase nego- 
tiations. 


Nims and Dorsey in Conference 


On the afternoon of November 19 
Nims and Dorsey were together for 
some time in Nims’ private office at the 
Missouri State. At the close of the 
meeting Dorsey told The Eastern Under- 
writer correspondent that there was no 
particular significance since he and 
Nims frequently conferred prior to meet- 
ings of the company’s board. Dorsey 
spent the week in St. Louis, leaving la- 
ter for New York. Harry S. Tressel, 
Security Life secretary, went East with 
Dorsey. 

Those close to the Dorsey-Felss inter- 
ests say that should Dorsey win the 
present fight the Chicago man will not 
attempt personally to direct the affairs 
of the company, but instead will endeav- 
or to obtain some outstanding man who 
knows insurance and the territory in 
which the Missouri State Life operates 
to head the company. Three or four 
men are said to be under consideration. 
Cary Arnett, president of the Inter- 
Southern Life, has been mentioned as a 
possible successor to President Hillsman 
Taylor if the present administration loses 
to Dorsey in the proxies fight over the 
voting trust. 


Midland Mutual Issues 
Life Income Contract 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS RESULTS 





Several Options Give Broad Adjustability 
in Maturity of Annuity 
Feature 

The Midland Mutual Life of Columbus 
has brought out a new coniract, called 
the “Personal Life Income,” which is 
planned to produce an income for old 
age. It is issued in units requiring a 
premium of $100 annually exclusive of 
any disability premium. The minimum 
policy issued will be one-half unit, or a 
$50 premium, and additional amounts will 
be issued in tenths of a unit. In other 
words, policies will be issued requiring 
annual premiums in multiples of $10 but 
not less than $50. 

The policy provides on the face for a 
monthly life income for 120 months cer- 
tain and as long thereafter as the an- 
nuitant shall live, commencing at ages 
50, 55, 60 or 65, one of which ages must 
be chosen in the application. The an- 
nuitant may subsequently elect to have 
the annuity payments commence on any 
anniversary date of the policy nearest 
any attained age from 50 to 70 years 
provided the policy shall be five years in 
force at the maturity age selected. At 
Or prior to maturity the annuitant will 
also have the privilege of electing any 
one of the following annuity options: 
Life annuity (120 months certain) — 
under this option payments will be made 
for 120 months certain as long there- 
after as the annuitant lives. The pay- 
ments after the first year will be in- 
creased by such excess interest earnings 
as may be apportionéd by the company. 
Refund annuity—Under this option pay- 
ments will be made at least until the 
amount paid equals the cash surrender 
value of the policy at maturity and as 
long thereafter as the annuitant lives. 
Life annuity—Under this option pay- 
ments will be made monthly during the 
life of the annuitant but will terminate 
with the last payment preceding the 
death of the annuitant. 

Following is an illustration of the re- 
sults under the policy figured at Age 35 
maturing at Age 65. The annual deposit 
would be $300: 

Option 1. A cash amount of $14,427 

plus dividend credits of $4,292.85. 

py” RR eee ere Mam ty Sane $18,719.85 
Option 2. A monthly income as shown 

in the margin, guaranteed for 120 

months whether or not insured lives 

to receive all of them, and as long 

thereafter as he lives. After the 

first year the monthly payments dur- 

ing the remaining nine years certain 


will be increased by such excess in- 
terest as may be apportioned. 


Guaranteed monthly income .... $109.77 

Additional monthly income from 
dividend accumulations ..... $32.66 
Total monthly income..... $142.43 


Option 3. A guaranteed monthly in- 
come of $107.46 until the amount 
paid by the company at least equals 
the cash surrender value of the pol- 
icy at maturity, and as long there- 
after as insured lives. Dividend 
credits may be taken in cash or 
used to increase the guaranteed 
monthly income. 

Option 4. A guaranteed monthly in- 
come of $126.27 as long as insured 
lives, terminating with the ‘last pay- 
ment preceding death. Dividend 
credits may be taken in cash or 
used to increase the guaranteed 
monthly income. 





CONN. MUTUAL MEETINGS 
Vincent B. Coffin in Charge of Sessions 
Being Held for New York City 
Gen. Agents and Supervisors 
The Connecticut Mutual is sponsoring 
a series of round-table meetings for its 
general agents and supervisors in New 
York City. These meetings, which run 
from 8:30 to 11:30 each morning for a 
three-week period, are held in the Hotel 

Pennsylvania. 

Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agents, is in charge of these meetings. 
He is assisted by Frederick Lyter, as- 
sistant superintendent of agents, and 
George Smith and Edward Anderson of 
the company’s agency department. 
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IN el 
Practical Suggest [he 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


There is a potent 


The argument for income 
Lost instalment policies in 
$700,000,000 the statement made 
recently by Judge 


Charles W. Holtcamp of the St. Louis, 
Mo., Probate Court in an address. He 
said: 

“Eighty per cent of the widows who 
receive inheritances from their husbands, 
or who receive life insurance in a lump 
sum, spend or lose what they have re- 
ceived inside of four years. They easily 
become the prey of designing men, who 
induce them to change their husband’s 
investments and to buy what is worthless. 
Through fraud, deceit, chicanery, these 
men take away the funds which ought to 
support women throughout their life- 
time.” 

Judge Holtcamp said that $700,000,000 
is lost, not merely spent foolishly, every 
year by women of this country who are 
inveigled into bad investments. A great 
proportion of these investments are 
made through so-called friends. 

ae 


Here is a clever re- 
A tirement income ap- 


Seasonal proach which can be 
Approach varied to suit the 
season of the year, 


suggested by the Home Life 
Magazine. 

Mr. Prospect, how would you like to 
go fishing (or hunting, golfing, ski-ing, 
traveling, etc.) for about a month right 
now? 

Seriously—I have a plan for you here 
by which you can say to yourself at age 
55, at least, “I’m going to do just what 
I want to do now for the rest of my 


Agency 


No, it won’t cost a fortune, but for 
a present outlay of about $30 weckly 
(age 35) you can have ready for your- 
self at age 55 a guaranteed life income 
of $200 monthly and about $9,000 in cash 
from accumulated dividends, on the pres- 
ent scale. That ought to go a long way 
towards letting you do what you want. 
If you can make it $60 a week, you'll 
have $400 monthly income for life and 
$18,000 cash at age 55—and that’s only 
twenty years ahead. 

eo a 


Some sensible sug- 


Vincent gestions on improv- 
Coffin’s ing the manner of 
Tips the presentation are 


given by Vincent B. 
Coffin, superintendent of agencies of the 
Connecticut Mutual, in an article in Life 
Association News. Among other things 
he says: 

“T think the greatest factor in a good 
manner of presentation is advance 
planning because if you have done care- 
ful advance planning your manner 
breathes self-confidence, and if you 
haven't it, it frequently does not. You 
certainly must have noticed the differ- 
ence in your attitude when you go to 
see a prospect for whom you have a 
beautiful plan which fits his situation and 
when you pop in on a man and don’t 





know what you are going to talk to him 
about. 

“Let’s try to form the habit, where we 
can, of quoting other people as authori- 
ties for our ideas, rather than giving 
them out all the time as our own. Has 
it ever occurred to you that the aver- 
age prospect isn’t terribly interested in 
what you may happen to think about this 
particular plan? That may sound a lit- 
tle rough, but it is pretty close to the 
truth. The prospect realizes that you 
have an axe to grind in this matter; he 
realizes that you have a personal inter- 
est at stake, and while he has confidence 
in you he may be inclined to discount 
a little bit some of your statements re- 
garding this thing, but if you have taken 
an outside authority, anyone at all who 
has prestige with him, and use that 
authority you will strengthen yourself 
measurably.” 


* * x 
At New York Uni- 
An versity recently, Dr. 
Overlooked S: Huebner de- 


Hazard scribed a stock cer- 
tificate as evidence 
of the right to share a risk, according to 
the Door Knob of the Wells & Connell 
Agency of New York City. Most men 
buy stock with an eye to the possible 
and, as they usually believe probable, 
profits. They overlook the fact that the 
right to profit includes the right to lose. 
In fact the history of American business 
indicates that loss is much more probable 
than profit. And yet, men buy stocks, 
and call it “investing.” In Dr. Hueb- 
ner’s opinion a life insurance contract is 
the only perfect investment. 
* * x 


oO many versions 
are heard 


A Medical today of 
Director t he influence of 

On Weight weight and _ build 
upon longevity that 


it is enlightening to hear just what a 
medical director, who comes in contact 
with thousands of cases, has to say on 
the subject. Dr. J. L. Siner of the Fi- 
delity Mutual Life writing in the Fidel- 
ity Field Man says: 

It is best to be slightly overweight in 
the younger ages and somewhat under- 
weight in the older ages. Light weight 
under 40 and overweight above 40 are 
attended by a mortality higher than 
average. 

Underweight in the young ages may be 
undernourishment and lack of resistance; 
it is in this group that tuberculosis, in- 
fections, and debilitating diseases occur 
with greatest frequency. 

With overweight, the chief hazards are 
the degenerative diseases, heart disease, 
kidney and blood vessel degeneration 
and diabetes. The association of over- 
weight with poor family history, abnor- 
mal blood pressure, excessive girths, 
makes the subject still more unfavorable. 

The build of the applicant is given 
very careful consideration in risk selec- 
tion. Other factors which are carefully 


weighed by the underwriter are occupa- 
tion and working environment, habitat, 
moral hazard, and habits. 
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Eightieth Anniversary Y ear 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
"Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 





1931 


Massachusetts 




















field workers. 








Always Looking 


For those who want to be associated with a Company that 
has age, stability and deals in a friendly, uplift way with 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Incorporated 1848 


Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 





L. H. BUNTING’S FINE RECORD 





Equitable Society’s Producer Has Made 
Company’s Top Clubs for Past 
Five Years 
Agency Items of the Equitable Society 
in its current issue points out the fine 
work being done by Lloyd H. Bunting, a 
member of the Pennock Agency in New 
York City. For the past five years Bunt- 
ing has qualified either for the company’s 
Half-Million, Three-Quarter-Million or 
Million Dollar Corps, and he has only 
been selling for seven years. He was 

previously in advertising work. 

In 1928 he insured over 200 lives for 
a total volume of $1,000,000. He repeated 
this in point of volume in 1929 represen- 
tative of 163 cases. His total premiums 
in 1930 were slightly higher than the $34,- 
000 of 1929. During the first ten months 
of this year Bunting has paid for $600,- 
000 with premiums of more than $23,000 


representing 107 cases. A considerable 
portion of the large business he has 
placed comprises Salary Savings insur- 
ance. Bunting also has a noteworthy 
conservation record. 





VISUAL SELLING 


Visual selling as applied to literature 
as well as to actual sales talk material 
is the basic plan in the new booklet on 
Annuities recently published by Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
piece contains a very brief description 
of actual annuities in action, a resume 
of the idea of annuities, a short non- 
technical example of each plan offered, 
plus the use of full page photographs 
showing annuities in action. The book- 
let was prepared with the idea that, “If 
visual appeal works well in face-to-face 
canvasses, it should work as well in face- 
to-page selling.” 





to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


President 





The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MuTuAL LIFE oF NEw YorRK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


It writes Annuities and 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


an é 
Manager of Agencies 
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“Michigan Plan” Taken 
Up In Conference 


LEADING EDUCATORS ATTEND 





Committee Appointed to Study Enlarg- 


ing Scope of Life Insurance 
Education in State’s Schools 





A conference on the “Michigan Plan” 
for introducing life insurance education 
into the public schools was held at the 
Hotel Olds in Lansing recently at the 
call of Governor Brucker. In attendance 
were many of the state’s educational 
leaders, including superintendents of 
schools in ten of Michigan’s largest 
cities, several industrial and business ex- 
ecutives, representatives of the Michigan 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
present and former state officials. 

While the proposal to place the sug- 
gested textbook, “Your Financial Re- 
serves,” prepared by Glen S. Kies, as 
the basis for a course in life insurance, 
was not definitely accepted by the edu- 
cators present, they expressed a desire 
for the type of material contained in the 
text to supplement their present data on 
this subject. It was indicated that this 
material, bringing life insurance up to 
date, will be most acceptable in connec- 
tion with other courses in the schools. 

Webster Pearce, superintendent of 
public instruction who presided, was 
given authority to name a committee of 
five to consider the matter more fully 
and perhaps to arrange for another con- 
ference on the subject at a later date. 
The committee will frame recommenda- 
tions as to enlarging the scope of life 
insurance education in the schools. The 
proponents of the plan expressed them- 
selves as satisfied with the conference, 
said that it represented a real step for- 
ward. 

Governor Favors Move 

Governor Brucker himself spoke at 
some length, emphasizing the need for 
stressing the advantages of  self- 
dependency as represented by insurance 
savings, over the dole system which he 
emphatically opposes. Any sound meth- 
od for improving on the economic sys- 
tem of today which has been responsible 
for the present depression should be en- 
couraged, the governor indicated. A 
broader knowledge of insurance, brought 
to the children in the schools, he hinted, 
would probably be valuable in this con- 
nection, he said. 

The Michigan Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation were represented, in addition 
to Mr. Kies, head of their educational 
committee and of a similar committee of 
the National Association, by Donald 
MacKinnon, Detroit, president; Harry 
Comins, Flint, vice-president, and J. Ar- 
thur Pino, Lansing, secretary-treasurer. 





CONSTRUE WORD ‘IMMEDIATELY’ 





Eleven Days Between Accident and Total 
Disability Too Long for Claim, 
Tennessee Court Decides 
The word “immediately” in an accident 
Provision referring ti commencement of 
disability was interpreted strictly, mean- 
ing with no appreciable time between the 
accident and the disablement, by the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee in Murrell 
v. Provident Life & Accident, 39 S. W. 

(2nd) 1031. 

The insured continued at his job for 
eleven days after the accident, and was 
therefore considered not to have been 
Continuously and totally disabled from 
the time of the accident. 

The court in its decision pointed out 
that there is considerable conflict be- 
tween authorities on the construction of 
the word “immediately” and said each 
Case must be determined on its own mer- 
Its. The word was inserted to guard 
against the hazard of litigation to deter- 
mine whether the disability resulted from 

€ accident or from some intervening 
Cause. Eleven days was found to be 
Plenty of time in which an intervening 
Cause could bring about total disability. 
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Big Day ... 


It always happens when able Life 














Underwriters seize a new sales im- 
plement and concentrate on it— 
records are brok- 
en. October 26, 

A4% Union Central 
applications e- 

clipsed all records 

for the previous 

18 months. Forty-four per cent of 
the business reaching the Home 
Office that Monday morning was on 
four new policies. 


Life Preserver . .. 


The problem of conservation is 
with us always. The Union Cen- 
tral, however, has found an “out” 
for the policyhold- 
er with a heavy 
loan on his policy. 
If the burden of 
premium plus in- 
terest becomes too 
great, the Company 
goes to the rescue 
with a_ redating 
plan (announced in 
October) that rehabilitates his in- 
surance estate, and adds to his re- 
gard for Life Insurance. 




















Policyholders . .. 


“Give service and sales will fol- 
low” is a familiar selling maxim 
emphasized this October, which 
was Policyholders Service Month 
in The Union Central. Agents 

Wit called on thousands 
— AUZ of clients to offer 
assistance in bring- 
ing their present 
7 > insurance up _ to 

414 Uyapi\s date. Union Cen- 
tral applications jumped 27 per cent 
over the September total. Con- 
spicuous in its October achieve- 
ment was one western Agency in 
which eleven men wrote 100 appli- 
cations for $480,000 on old policy- 
holders — averaging over $40,000 
per agent. 
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Graduation .. . 


The Union Central Sales Training 
Course is mighty popular with the 
men in the Field. Not only is it 
valued by newcom- 
ers to the business, 
but veterans re-en- 
roll frequently so 
they may be = 
abreast of changing methods at all 
times. With the October graduating 
group, the alumnal roll of this 
speedy route to Life Underwriting 
proficiency passed the 1,000 mark. 








Over One 


and One-Half Billions in Force 








The Union Central 


Life Insurance Company 


of Cincinnati 
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Policy Loan Plan 
(Continued from Page 1) 


avoided. By the use of the following 
suggested plan of modification, policies 
may be valued as originally written and 
the deduction from the reserve deter- 
mined as a separate item by the tabula- 
tion of these provisions by the attained 
age of the insured and a verv simple 
calculation. In individual cases, the 
method of determining the non-forfeiture 
values to which the insured is entitled is 
no more difficult than where the loan 
exists. 

“The plan is equally satisfactory for 
Endowment policies with premiums lim- 
ited to a specified age or for long term 
endowment policies maturing at a specific 
age. It is not well adapted to endow- 
ment policies for a specified number of 
years (10, 15 or 20 year endowments and 
the like). A modification of this plan 
may be devised for such contracts but 
it lacks the simplicity which is the at- 
tractive feature of this suggestion. 

“As this provision is prepared, it is in- 
tended to be used only on the anniver- 
sary of the policy and it is suggested 
that the provision be submitted to the 
policyholder when he would otherwise 
be required to pay interest on his loan. 
If it is desired to submit this plan to 
the policyholder at times other than the 
anniversary of the policy, a modification 
of the wording to take care of accrued 
or unearned interest and the fractional 
premium must be made. 

“The premiums as submitted are net. 
Most companies will probably want to 
load these premiums somewhat, depend- 
ing upon the policy of the company, and 
the burden of expense these premiums 
will be required to bear. Also, the ques- 
tion of whether the policies are partici- 
pating or non-participating has a direct 
bearing on this question of loading. 

“The amount to be filled in the blank 
space at the top of the column showing 
the reduction from the cash or loan val- 
ues would be the net additional premium 
regardless of what the gross may be. 

“Tt is true that the cancellation of a 


policy loan will decrease the assets of the 
company. However, under this plan the 
liability of the company will decrease by 
the same amount and if the operation of 
the plan will increase the persistency of 
the business, the net result will be a gain 
rather than a loss. When policies lapse 
the loan must be charged off at any 
rate.” 
Cash and Loan 
Values will be re- 
duced by an 
amount equal 
to ————— times 
the amount in col- 


Attained Age umn_ below. 
MS” eters 21.73 
Dy -ca eee 21.14 
4 nex 20.44 
| re ee ee 19.61 
Soe omens 18.61 
Ap? Wein 2 17.45 
eS soe 16.09 
= | es oer 14.53 
Ber. bcicemene 12.83 





Childs In Europe 


(Continued from Page 7) 


that our efforts to solve the problems will 
prove successful, that our nation will sur- 
vive the tests of solvency now being put 
to it, that we have builded well in the 
past and must and ought to contrive to 
build along the same lines—our future 
conduct is clear. We must go out as mis- 
sionaries, refreshed by the recent halt in 
business, and preach the gospel of Life 
Insurance in the highways and in the by- 
ways that all may hear and be converted. 
By making use of the facilities offered 
by life insurance our present scale of 
living can be maintained; that is, we 
may continue to enjoy all the comforts 
and improvements necessary to a high 
standard of living and yet provide proper 
protection for our families. 

Be proud of your calling. Sow the 
seeds of life insurance, broadcast and 
plentifully, and reap in turn the wonder- 
ful harvest that is bound to come. The 
great benefits which will result from your 
work will be acknowledged by mankind. 


as an agency manager. 

















The Right Man For 1932 Expansion 


A sales executive with life and group insurance experience of 
more than sixteen years and with recognized organizing ability, is 
now anxious for a broader outlet for his energies in the production 
field—either as life insurance manager of a large brokerage office or 


An expert on closing large cases, this man’s ability should make 
him invaluable to any company in the business. 
opportunity to make his qualifications known to parties interested. 
Highest references can be expected. Address: at 

“THE RIGHT MAN” | 
The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton St., N. Y. 


He welcomes the 














37 YEARS WITH JOHN HANCOCK 





Harry Gardiner, New York City General 
Agent, Started as Office Boy in 
Paterson, N. J. 


HARRY GARDINER 


On Tuesday next, Harry Gardiner, 
general agent for the John Hancock in 
New York City, will have completed 





thirty-seven years of continuous service 
with the company. His agency force has 
been turning in some record production 
during the past several weeks in honor 
of the anniversary. 

At the age of twelve Mr. Gardiner en- 
tered the company’s employ as office boy 
in Paterson, N. J. Later he was made 
cashier of that office, being transferred 
to Philadelphia in 1908 in the same ca- 
pacity. In 1912 he was sent to Bridge- 
port, Conn., where he became assistant 
superintendent, later representing the 
company as a traveling supervisor, work- 
ing out of the Albany, N. Y., office. 

When the John Hancock decided to 
appoint a general agent in Kansas City 
in 1920, Mr. Gardiner was selected and 
he built there a productive Ordinary 
agency in a short time, meriting his pro- 
motion the following year to the -head 
of the company’s largest agency in New 
York City. Here he has been building 
up a strong full-time organization. He 
holds a fine reputation among life in- 
surance men in the metropolis as well as 
in company circles. 





MASS. ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 

Walter J. Stoessel, general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual at Springfield, 
Mass., was elected president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at its recent meeting at Worcester. 
The Massachusetts Association was in- 
corporated this year. A December meet- 
ing has been planned for December 8, in 
Boston. 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





Founded 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 





OVER EIGHTY-ONE YEARS OF SERVICE 
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Insurance Most Stable, 
Satisfactory Field 


BOSTON TALK OF GEO. L. HUNT 





Advises Agents to Revitalize Their Sales 
Arguments and Not To Be 
Half-Hearted 





An address delivered by George L. 
Hunt, vice-president of the New England 
Mutual Life, before the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association this month, on 
the occasion of “past presidents’ night,” 
made an exceedingly good impression. 

Mr. Hunt said if agents were held back 
from their best possible accomplishment 
because of the bonds of worry, he would 
advise them to start rebuilding their 
faith and belief in their own ability. 

“Let’s supplant the fear thoughts with 
a positive belief in self,” he advised. “If 











GEORGE L. HUNT 


self-pity is the imp that has been whis- 
pering in our ear that the breaks have 
been all against us and that our particu- 
lar problems have been more difficult 
than those of our co-workers, then stran- 
gle the imp. Those who are half-heart- 
ed in thrir efforts, those beset by dis- 
couragement, should revitalize their 
story.” 


Missionary Zeal Needed 


Clear thinking is needed today, and 
with it the business must press forward 
telling the story of life insurance with 
all of the zeal of a missionary. There 
are homes and lives which can be saved 
through the gospel of life insurance. “Let 
us save them and waste no time in do- 
Ing so,” he said. 

Continuing, Mr. Hunt 
among other comments: 

“For eight of the past ten years our 

usiness was an easy business. The vast 
majority of life insurance men focused 
their thoughts on. just one thing—vol- 
ume. Little attention was given to serv- 
ice. Most of our selling was nothing but 
high pressure sales tactics. We babbled 
along like the water in a running brook. 
The song was sweet. Two years ago, 
however, obstructions began appearing 
in the stream, added pressure overcame 
the first resistance and for a time the 
flow was not materially lessened. Final- 
ly, however, the stream commenced to 
clog, shortly we fourid ourselves in the 

ackwash—in dead and stagnant water. 

Some few men who had built their busi- 
hess on the bed-rock of clients’ needs 
and who had relegated all thought of 
Personal gain to a secondary position, 
now found it possible to climb above and 
around the obstructions on the stepping- 
Stones of well-earned confidence. These 
men have continued to procure a splen- 
did business. Others’ have serised the 
need for a different: kind of. approach 
and they have worked hard and con- 
Scientiously to. tear-away the obstruc- 


(Continued on Page 14) 


made _ these 


Detroit Ass’n. Hears 
Two New Managers 


KLINGBEIL AND BODYCOMBE 





Prudential and Home Life Representa- 
tives Discuss Salesmanship; Advice 
About Prospecting 





Two life insurance managers who have 
recently taken charge of the business of 
their respective companies in Detroit 
were the speakers at the November, 
meeting of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Detroit at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel. Frank L. Klingbeil, manager 
Prudential, and A. Bodycombe, manager 
Home Life. Mr. Klingbeil is the suc- 
cessor of the late Charles D. Bair, who 
was manager for the company’s Ordi- 
nary department in Detroit for a num- 
ber of years. He comes to Detroit from 
Cleveland where he was superintendent 
of the Prudential’s District No. 2. Mr. 
Klingbeil was active in the Life Under- 
writers Association of Cleveland and is 
a past president of that organization. 
When his agents knew that he was com- 
ing to Detroit they went out and wrote 
$3.500,000 of new business. 

President H. E. Van de Walker ap- 
pointed V. R. F. MacDonald, manager 
Canada Life, as chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee. The December meet- 
ing will be in charge of the past presi- 
dents of the association, with Milton L. 
Woodward, general agent Northwestern 
Mutual Life, as chairman. 

Mr. Klingbeil says an agent cannot 
succeed unless he has a definite plan of 
prospecting and follows it -out. Mr. 
Klingbeil believes in a standard sales 
talk. All work should be planned in 
advance. 


Strong Association Man 


Mr. Bodycombe, who succeeded Wil- 
liam Van Sickle last March when the 
latter retired after forty-three years of 
service with his company, stated that in 
the future every new man in his agency 
will be required to join the association. 
He said it is a good plan to sit down by 
yourself and study over the things you 
have done during the day in a business 
way. “Make up your mind why you did 
not close this person or that, and you 
will do the right thing the next day. 
Go over your sales talk and determine 
how you will say and do it the next day.” 
He urged agents not to usurp the privi- 
leges of others, to seek new fields, to 
develop their own prospects, to develop 
their own personality. Some agents just 
ramble along without any plan, always 
looking for their prey and not for pros- 
pects. “They are parasites and are al- 
ways doing something destructive. They 
never had a good word for any other 
company, and frequently damn their own 
company and their association. Any re- 
flection on a life insurance company, he 
said, is a reflection on life insurance as 
a whole, and on all life insurance com- 
panies,” he said. 

“We must not do anything,” he said, 
“to undermine the life insurance busi- 
ness.” He stated that prospecting is the 
basis of successful life underwriting. He 
said the clients of a competitor are not 
your prospects. 





MEMPHIS ASS’N MEETING 


Edward McCormack, president of the 
Memphis Life Underwriters Association, 
introduced a novelty at the recent meet- 
ing of the association in having as 
speaker Cameron Beck, personnel direc- 
tor of the New York Stock Exchange. 
A number of Memphis stock brokers 
were guests. Ted Riehle, New York 
general agent, will be.the speaker at the 
next meeting in December. 





SNYDER BROS. ADD LIFE 


Snyder Bros. General Agency, Louis- 
ville, has recently added a life company 
to its-group of fire, casualty and bonding 
companies. The new addition is the Co- 
lumbus Mutual Life, Columbus, O. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 





Thirty-four Agencies In Thirty Cities 
Report Gain Up to November 1 
Compared With Last Year 

The New England Mutual reports that 
the business of the company to Novem- 
ber 1 shows that in thirty different cities 
thirty-four agencies report a gain in new 
insurance for the year as compared with 
1930. The largest gain was made in Chi- 
cago, in part through new development, 
while Milwaukee, Pittsburgh and even 
Detroit exhibit marked increases, as do 
smaller cities like Rochester, Indianap- 
olis, Tampa, Pittsfield, Mass.; Worcester, 
Mass.; Decatur, Columbus, Buffalo, and 
Manchester, N. H. By geographical dis- 
tribution the trend is not so clear. With 
the exception of Tampa, New Orleans 
and Savannah, the Southern cities do not 
show noticeable improvement. On the 
other hand, in New England as a whole 
and Greater New York, where general 
business is giving signs of life, the ex- 
perience of this company is that in- 
creases are comparatively rare. The im- 
portant gains apparently are being made 
in the Middle West, with the Mississippi 
Valley and the Plains States as fairly 
close runners-up.. The business of the 
entire company on November 1 was 
slightly in excess of last year. 





CECIL ARDEN TO SING 





Former Metropolitan Opera Singer On 
James Victor Barry Dinner Program; 
E. M. Allen Added to Speakers 
To the list of speakers heretofore an- 
nounced for the James Victor Barry tes- 
timonial dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, December 9 there has 
been added the name of Edward M. AlI- 
len, president of the National Surety. 
Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Prudential, will be 

toastmaster. 

Included in the incidental features of 
the dinner will be a special appearance 
of Cecil Arden, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Co., who will sing a num- 
ber, accompanied by the Ben Bernie 
orchestra which has also been engaged 
for the occasion. 

General Chairman Henry. F. Tyrrell 
urges recipients of invitations to send 
reservations and remittances for tickets 
at once to Clarence C. Klocksin, chair- 
man invitations committee, Barry dinner, 
in care of Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, so as to secure seating assignments 
and to assist the committee on arrange- 
ments, under the chairmanship of Jesse 
S. Phillips, New York City, to perfect 
the mdny details which are appurtenant 
to an undertaking of this magnitude. 

Because of the certainty of an unusual- 
ly large attendance, the invitations to the 
dinner have been restricted to men. 





J. F. MALONE’S GOOD YEAR 

For the second consecutive year, James 
F. Malone, general agent of the Reli- 
ance Life, has achieved the ranks of the 
million dollar producers in the life in- 
surance business. This was sold most- 
ly in the Pittsburgh district, during the 
past ten months. 

“The achievement of Mr. Malone indi- 

cates clearly that business can be sold 
by a man of ability and energv whose 
efforts are not diminished by subnormal 
business conditions,” said H. T. Burnett, 
Western Pennsylvania manager of the 
Reliance. 
“Mr. Malone has consistently led the 
national sales organization of 1,500 Re- 
liance Life representatives in production 
since his connection with the company 
in February, 1930. 





TO MAINTAIN DIVIDENDS 

The Connecticut General has an- 
nounced that it will continue the divi- 
dend schedule on policies effective in 
1931 through 1932. 

The Phoenix Mutual will maintain its 
prevailing dividend scale for at least the 
first six months of 1932. 
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Sec. 55A Should Be 
Given More Emphasis 


IMPORTANCE OF ITS BENEFITS 





Merits of New York Law Have Not 
Been Sufficiently Appreciated by 
Agents or Public 





Section 55A of the Insurance Law of 
New York State should be emphasized 
more by agents, says an article in “The 
Stethoscope,” clever agency paper of the 
John C. McNamara Organization, Guar- 
dian Life, New York. This is the clause 
which exempts life insurance proceeds 
payable to a named beneficiary from the 
claims of ereditors, regardless of amount. 
the major 
points of strength in life insurance pres- 
entations, says the Stethoscope, to em- 
phasize life insurance as good property 
from the standpoint of diversification of 
assets in the original and most impec- 
cable investment trust, from the view- 
point of freedom from taxation when 
properly arranged, from the angle of im- 
mediate demand cash availability, from 
its non-fluctuating known values if liqui- 
dated, from its partially guaranteed and 
stable excess interest yields on income 
arrangements, from its flexibility in pre- 
mium payment, its non-forfeiture fea- 
tures, etc. 

A Valuable Advantage 


But the life insurance business has not 
publicized to the degree it merits, and 
its underwriters are not presenting suffi- 
ciently, one of its most valuable advan- 
tages—the strength of its protection un- 
der Section 55A, -which means _ that 
named beneficiary life insurance acquired 
and maintained in good faith cannot be 
taken from an insured or his benefici- 
aries because of his subsequent financial 
inability to meet his obligations. 

Such life insurance by virtue of this 
law and decisions testing it, is inviolate 
to the insured during his life time by 
placing the cash value beyond the reach 
of creditors, and is equally inviolate to 
his beneficiaries in the full amount of the 
claim or in the income it creates under 
any contract option, regardless of 
amount. 

Cash Value Protected 


In plain language, this means that if 
an insured who has not made his pre- 
mium deposits in fraud of creditors be- 
comes insolvent after such last deposit, 
he cannot be compelled to turn over his 
cash value to creditors, even in bank- 
ruptcy, and if he dies insolvent, his bene- 
ficiaries receive the full claim unimpaired 
by inroads from his creditors. The only 
recovery which creditors could make 
would be to the extent of the actual pre- 
miums paid during such insolvency or in 
fraud of creditors. 

No other type of property possesses, or 
deserves to possess this great advantage, 
the nearest approach being the home- 
stead exemption. New York is one of the 
states so protecting specifically-named- 
beneficiary life insurance and elevating 
it to this position outranking all other 
types of property. In New York City 
the greatest and most responsible of life 
insurance markets Section 55A well has 
been called in effect, the city dwellers’ 
homestead exemption. It applies equally 
to life» insurance claim and cash value, 
and probably to dividends. 


It long has been one of 


Reverses Lower Court 
On Medical Statements 


INTERESTING LEGAL QUESTION 





New York Appeals Court Upholds Com- 
pany On Insured’s Statements 


In Medical Blank 





The New State Court of Appeals has 
reversed the Appellate Division and af- 
firmed the trial court in a case involving 
statements made by an applicant for in- 
surance concerning state of health where 
no medical examination was required. 
The case is Jenkins v. John Hancock, the 
amount of the insurance being $3,000. 

Martha Jenkins applied for the insur- 
ance on April 11, 1929, and died on July 
27, 1929, the cause of death being pul- 
monary tuberculosis. In her written ap- 
plication attached to the policy the in- 
sured stated that she was in good health 
and had not consulted a physician in con- 
nection with any of a long list of enu- 
merated illnesses. Following the death 
of the insured three physicians certified 
that each had attended her at times prior 
to the date of the application for insur- 
ance. 

On this evidence the trial justice set 
aside a verdict in favor of plaintiff, who 
was the husband of the insured and the 
beneficiary named in the policy. The 
Appellate Division reversed and _ rein- 
stated the verdict on the ground that 
although the insured died of pulmonary 
tuberculosis it did not appear that she 
had been treated for that disease before 
the policy had been taken out, and the 
jury might find that the ills for which 
she had consulted a physician prior to 
applying for insurance were trivial dis- 
orders which had not affected her pres- 
ent state of health. 

The Court of Appeals held, however, 
that the insurer was entitled to know the 
medical history of a case where the in- 
sured had been consulting physicians 
within the year and died soon after the 
policy is issued. If a medical examina- 
tion had been required the company 
might have learned the facts. As no 
medical examination was required the 
company acted on the truthfulness of the 
material representations of the insured. 
The doctrine of the American Yoeman 
case should not be extended beyond its 
reasonable implications. 

Judgment of the appellate division re- 
versed and that of the trial term affirmed 
with costs. 


HARVARD CLUB MEETING 


President George Willard Smith of the 
New England Mutual and some other 
representatives of the head office of the 
company, including Vice-President 
George L. Hunt, will visit New York on 
Tuesday, December 1. There will be a 
meeting of New England Mutual Life 
general agents at the Harvard Club ad- 
dressed by the officers. After leaving 
New York Mr. Hunt will visit Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. 








COLONIAL LIFE PROMOTIONS 

The Colonial Life announces the pro- 
motion of James Hearney to an assistant 
managership at Trenton, N. J., and Con- 
rad J. Schwab to a similar position at 
Hackensack. Both men have been con- 
nected with the company for a number 
of years. 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company, Fort Wayne. 





Indiana. 





Geo. L. Hunt Talk 


(Continued from Page 13) 
tions which have damned the stream. 
The dam hasn’t given away yet, but 
breaks are appearing and the future is 
full of encouragement. 

“Tn addition to the new sales technique 
which is being developed, the field of 
possible present purchasers is being wid- 
ened and the doors leading to increased 
incomes are opening.’ 

Many Businesses Getting Back to 
Normal 


One of the most interesting features of 
his address was a resume of specific bus- 
inesses which he had noted were getting 
back into full time production. He cited 
the names of the establishments and the 
cities where they are located. 

The reasons these businesses have got- 
ten back on their feet is because of 
thought, research and development of a 
superior product, a new product or a per- 
sonalized service, coupled with intelligent 
and enthusiastic presentation to the larg- 
est number of possible buyers. 

“Our problem is similar,” he comments. 
“The same keys can be used. Today 
men appreciate the property value of life 
insurance more than ever. As a result 
there is a growing demand for policies 
providing personal income enjoyment at 
55, 60 and 65, and an unprecedented in- 
crease in the request for Single Premium 
and Annuity forms of cover.” Mr. Hunt 
concluded by calling the life insurance 
business “the most stable and satisfac- 
tory, field to be found in the nation to- 
day.” 

The Ability to Pay 

In his address Mr. Hunt stressed the 
need of agents learning about the finan- 
cial ability of the prospect to pay for his 
insurance. Therefore, most of the em- 
phasis has been laid on the needs of the 


prospect instead of establishing accu- 
rately the financial status of the man so- 
licited. Many agents have been unusu- 
ally successful in devising programs of 
insurance, but sometimes those programs 
have been over-ambitious. This has often 
resulted in the insured not being able 
to live up to the program with the re- 
sult that, becoming disgusted, he has 
lapsed his insurance. Furthermore, if the 
prospect is not oversold his relations 
with the agent will be more amicable, 
thus. paving the way for additional pur- 
chases, and also making a good impres- 
sion upon the associates and others close 
to the insured. 





LARGE TRAVELERS GROUP 

A co-operative plan of group life in- 
surance totaling $2,600,000 covering ap- 
proximately 1,400 employes has _ been 
adopted by the James Butler Grocery Co. 
through the Travelers. The company is 
co-operating with its employes by con- 
tributing a substantial portion of the 
premiums and also has arranged so that 
new employes will be eligible to apply 
for individual amounts of insurance 
upon a specific day following completion 
of three months of service. 





JOIN UNDERWRITERS’ ASS’N 

Five new companies were admitted to 
membership in the Home Office — 
writers’ Association at the association’s 
meeting in New York City last week. 
These include the Minnesota Mutual, 
Great West Life, Western & Southern, 
Berkshire Life and the State Life of In- 
dianapolis, and bring the total company 
membership to forty-three. The Amer- 
ican Life Convention is also a member. 





David A. McIntyre, sunervisor at the 
home office of the Prudential, is observ- 
ing his sixty-eighth birthday today. 





‘Home Office — 
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Life Insurance as 
Privileged Property 
ALWAYS | 


NOT APPRECIATED 





J. S. Drewry Tells How It Is the Only 
Property Which Man Can 


Leave in Kind 





How life insurance is property in its most 
desirable form is well told by J. S. Drew- 
ry, general agent at Cincinnati for the 
Mutual Benefit Life, writing in the cur- 
rent Pelican, company house-organ. 
Among other things Mr. Drewry says: 


We think of property as an estate. To 
my mind it is not an estate at all. Build- 
ing an estate involves three different and 
usually disassociated phases: you have 
got to go through an accumulation pe- 
riod, a period when you are building up 
this thing which has its hazards, which 
requires the time element, certainly; you 
have got to go through a distribution pe- 
riod, in other words, getting it from you 
to those who are going to have it; then 
it goes through another period, that is 
the period we call a trusteeship. 

Any man who passes property to others 
passes the responsibility for trusteeship, 
I don’t care how he passes it. He may 
give it directly to his wife, to his chil- 
dren, or to both, but he also passes along 
the obligation of management. He may 
pass the management to a trust company 
or he may leave the management to the 
insurance company, but an estate, from 
my point of view, must go through those 
three processes, and each has its risks, 
its hazards, and its costs. 

Buys Interest in Company 

I wonder if you have ever thought 
that life insurance is the only property 
by which a man can actually create an 
estate and pass it in kind? I don’t mean 
that it is necessarily desirable that he 
do so. If we buy life insurance, or if we 
sell life insurance to a man, we are sell- 
ing him an interest in the company’s in- 
vestments, and that is exactly what he 
has as long as it stays there, whatever 
plan of policy he buys, whether he puts 
down a single payment and completes 
his purchase price right there, whether 
he buys ordinary life or what. 

_ Someone asked me what he was buy- 
ing if he took a term policy, and I said, 
“He is buying an option on something.” 
But in any plan of policy what he is act- 
ually buying is an interest in the com- 
pany’s assets. He may take different 
plans, different methods by which to pay 
for his purchase—but if I buy life insur- 
ance, I pass it to my beneficiaries as life 
surance, and if I want to put a sup- 
plemental agreement or trusteeship on it 
and continue it there so long as I may 

ave any need to continue it there, I 
have from start to finish an interest in 
the company’s investments. 


Most Permanent. Property 

I am going to refer to that again be- 
Cause life insurance to me is the most 
Permanent property in existence. I 
don’t say that it is necessarily desirable 
that a man continue his property in kind, 
Pass it in kind, or keep it in kind for 
a period of seventy-five years; I merely 
Say that life insurance is the only means 
by which it can be done. 

I might buy bonds today and they may 
be anything except bonds when, as, and 
if that value gets to my family. I my- 
self use, instead of a life insurance trus- 
teeship, a trust company trusteeship and 
I don’t care if the property is changed 
later on, if someone who is capable of 
Managing it is looking after the change. 

I don’t think that statistics are always 
accurate. Nevertheless I could take sta- 
tistics and prove that it is a twenty thou- 
sand to one shot that a man will not 
leave an estate; and yet it seems to me 
that it is the easiest thing on earth for 
aman to acquire and leave an estate. I 

ave never seen anyone in my life who 
I didn’t believe could acquire an estate. 

at is a relative thing, of course, but 
anyone who wants to, can have a mar- 
8in as he goes along, year after year, be- 
tween the income he receives and what 


$1 INSURANCE SOCIETIES 





Wisconsin Commissioner Active in Their 
Regulation; Progress Is Reported 
by Him 

One group of $1 insurance societies 
has about accepted the right of the Wis- 
consin state insurance department to 
regulate them, while another group has 
affiliated with an Illinois organization to 
operate from outside the state. Short- 
ly after Harry J. Mortensen assumed of- 
fice as Wisconsin Commisioner, he re- 
ceived a ruling from the attorney gen- 
eral that the $1 -societies. must come 
under supervision of the department. 

When the societies petitioned for a 
hearing, the request was granted and tes- 
timony taken on October 8. Mr. Mor- 
tensen recently conferred with Carl N. 
Hill, Madison attorney, representing 
some of the societies. The group ac- 
cepting supervision has requested the de- 
partment to help the societies. work out 
a method of organization that will pre- 
vent dishonest persons using the plan to 
secure funds with which he can abscond. 

At present the societies are organized 
by getting members to promise to pay 
$1 to the heirs of any member who dies. 
The principle has been extended into 
other fields than life insurance. 





HOLDING COMPANY RUMOR 





May Acquire Title To Insurance Com- 
pany Stocks Of M. J. Dorsey Of 
Chicago and His Associates 
It is reported that the organization of 
a holding company to acquire the title 
to the life insurance company stocks of 
M. J. Dorsey and associates of Chicago 
is now under way. This would enable 
the Security Life and Inter-Southern to 
release some large stockholdings. The 
holding company would take over the 
controlling interest of the Northern 
State Life of Hammond, Ind., and the 
Inter-Southern Life of Louisville, now 
held by the Security Life. The Inter- 
Southern holds 148,000 shares or more 

of the Missouri State Life. 

A despatch to the New York Journal 
of Commerce says spokesmen of the In- 
ter-Southern deny that any negotiations 
are under way whereby the Inter-South- 
ern’s block of Missouri State Life will be 
acquired by the Nims-Watts-Taylor fac- 
tion. 





BUSINESS LOOKING UP 





Research Bureau Sees Life Insurance as 
Reflector of Coming Improved 
General Conditions 

Late figures of the Sales Research 
Bureau indicate that sales of life insur- 
ance for the country as a whole during 
October were 12% below last October. 
The New England and Middle Atlantic 
states continued to show the best ex- 
perience compared to a year ago. 

The trend seems to indicate, says the 
Bureau, that the bottom of the curve in 
life insurance sales has been passed. 
Monthly sales reveal a better experience 
than figures for the previous months of 
this year, an encouraging sign. And 
since life insurance is an excellent re- 
flector of general economic conditions, 
an advance in sales seems to indicate 
improved economic factors. 

The seventy-six companies which re- 
port their experience to the Bureau rep- 
resent 88% of the total legal reserve Or- 
dinary life insurance in force in the 
United States. 





FRASER BUSINESS GOOD 

The John M. Fraser agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual in New York City 
reports that business is coming in bet- 
ter these days and that the agency likely 
will submit more than $3,000,000 of new 
business this month, a considerable im- 
provement over previous months. Re- 
tirement income policies, in particular, 
have been popular. 





he uses for his current purposes and if 
he can invest that in something perma- 
nent and is able to go through these 
separate processes he can certainly leave 
a permanent estate. 


New Pension Plan Has 
Long Waiting Period 


A CONNECTICUT GENERAL FORM 





Secretary F. B. Wilde Tells How Plan 
Was Devised to Make Low 
Cost Production 





The Connecticut General Life has pre- 
pared a new Group Pension Plan which 
is expected to have a strong appeal to 
the employer because the cost has been 
reduced to the minimum. The plan was 
first announced at the recent meeting of 
the company’s field force at the conven- 
tion at Bigwin by Secretary F. B. Wilde. 
He explained that the object was to have 
a relatively simple plan but one which 
has reasonable flexibility and will com- 
mend itself to employers. 

The new plan is contributory, aiming 
to have both employer and employe join 
in safeguarding the future. One of the 
features of the plan that makes the low 
cost possible is a sufficient waiting period 
so that those employes who are not to 
become permanently connected with the 
organization may be eliminated. Accord- 
ingly the company recommends a mini- 
mum waiting period under the best of 
circumstances and it might be desirable, 
Mr. Wilde says, to have the waiting pe- 
riod as long as five years. Describing 
the plan further Mr. Wilde says: 

“Under this plan, everyone, after the 
waiting period, joins. It makes the cost 
low and then it means that no one, when 
he reaches pension age, is going to be 
sorry that he didn’t join the pension pro- 
gram when it was adopted. 

“This pension plan, of course, has pro- 
vision for those contingencies that may 
occur before the maturity of an individ- 
ual pension. The death of a worker, his 
removal because of some cause that was 
not anticipated, does not deny him full 
equitable benefits, under the plan. He 
may have the money back he paid in, or 
he may take a paid-up pension for the 
amount that has accrued.” 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL STANDS PAT 





No Change in Dividend or Disability For 
Present, Says President 
D. E. Ball 

The Columbus Mutual Life will make 
no change in either dividends or disabil- 
ity for the present, President D. E. Ball 
has announced. 

With regard to disability he said: “We 
are not considering any change. While 
recognizing that disability requires care- 
ful and conservative underwriting, we are 
not prepared to take radical action now. 
We aré loath to deprive the public of this 
service, and shall not do so until we are 
convinced that it is impossible to under- 
write it on a safe basis. If it develops 
that the best interest of the policyholders 
demands its discontinuance, we will not 
hesitate to take such action as circum- 
stances may demand.” 

With reference to policy dividends Mr. 
Ball said: “The Columbus Mutual this 
year has been accumulating surplus at a 
rate, if anything, in excess of the nor- 
mal.” 





MADE MINNEAPOLIS MANAGER 





State Mutual Puts Ray E. Habermann 
in Charge of General Agency 
There 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Mass., has appointed Ray E. Haber- 
mann general agent for the company in 


Minneapolis, succeeding Andrew B. Dy-, 


gert who has resigned. 

Mr. Habermann has for the past year 
and a half been production manager of 
the Wrenn agency of the State Mutual 
in Chicago. He started in the business 
as an agent with*the Phoenix Mutual 
later going to the home office. He was 
appointed branch manager in Kansas 
City ‘for the Phoenix. Following his 


graduation from Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass., he was a college ath- 
letic coach for eight years. 





PROVIDENT 


Policyholders are satisfied. 
Brokers are pleased. 
Agents are happy 


Because 


there will be no reduction 
in DIVIDEND SCALE 
or in 
RATE OF INTEREST on 
funds left with the Com- 
pany. 


Wells & Connell 


General Agents 


Provident Mutual Life 
33 Liberty St., New York 
John 4-3771 


Brokerage Department: 
Smith Tenison, Jr., Supervisor 


John Mumford 
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VISIT N. Y. LIFE BLDG. 

More than 200 members of the New 
York Federal Business Association, an 
organization of employes of the Federal 
Government in New York, recently vis- 
ited the New York Life Building to study 
its methods of handling, business. Vice- 
President Alfred L. Aiken, who was vice- 
chairman of the building committee, ad- 
dressed the group. Then, under the di- 
rection of Assistant Secretary Elbert D. 
Murphy, guides conducted the visitors 
through the mail and multigraph divi- 
sion, index division,’ file room, central 
pneumatic tube room and other sections 
of the building. 





MY COMPANY 


Because Fidelity is a good 
company to work with, its field 
men instinctively say “my 
company.” This reputation has 
been built by more than a half 
century of fair dealing under 
live-and-let-live contracts with 
close Head Office cooperation. 


FIDELITY OFFERS 


Modern policy forms and an 
exceedingly successful lead 
service. It operates in thirty- 
nine states, including New 
York, on a full level net pre- 
mium basis. It has more than 
$424,000,000 insurance in force, 
is financially solid and steadily 
growing. 


Income for Life 


Family Income 


Low Rate Life 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 


“ep ssa MUTUAL LIFE 
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Occupational Group 
Meets in New York 


STUDY HAZARDS OF INDUSTRY 





Robert J. Vane, Metropolitan Life, Pre- 
sides; Standard Occupational 
Manual Is Being Prepared 
In connection with the convention of 
the Home Office Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion held in New York last week sep- 
arate meetings were held for those in- 
terested in occupational ratings. These 
were in charge of the Occupational Com- 
mittee, which is headed by Robert J. 
Vane, supervisor, Occupational Rating, 
Metropolitan Life. The other members 
of the committee are: Harold Davies, 
Equitable Society; M. Pitler, Mutual 
Life; Roy Edwards, Prudential; S. G. 
Hopkins, Penn Mutual; Harry McMa- 
hon, Provident Mutual; Edwin Fisher, 
John Hancock; W. N. Bagley, Travelers: 

H. Norris, Aetna Life, and John H. 
White, New York Life. 

The Occupational Committee also met 
jointly with the general conference on 
Thursday afternoon, with Mr. Vane in 
the chair. In reporting for the com- 
mittee Mr. Vane called attention to the 
fact that a standard occupational man- 
ual is being prepared for the considera- 
tion of association member companies, 
similar to ones which, have been pre- 
pared by the American Life Convention 
and by Canadian companies. 

An unusual amount of interest was 
shown in the paper, “Occupations of 
Moral Hazard,” presented by John H. 
White, in which he told of hazards cre- 
ated by “prohibition” which has brought 
into being new occupations and problems. 
He cited the growth of various types of 
racketeering, especially prevalent in the 
larger cities, and urged the company rep- 
resentatives to be on their guard when 
studying risks. 

Interest in Autogiro 

Much interest was also shown in the 
report on what companies are doing 
about insuring aviation risks, presented 
by Harold Davies. The autogiro, in par- 
ticular, drew a lot of discussion. A rep- 
resentative of the Autogiro Corp. was 
present and told of the rapid develop- 
ments being made in his field, his talk 
being illustrated by some interesting 
moving pictures. There are forty auto- 
giros in commercial use today, he said, 
these having many safety features not 
existent in other airplanes and making 
them much. less of a hazard. A chief 
advantage is that even though the motor 
is out of commission the autogiro can 
make a safe landing. 

Mr. Vane, in commenting on the talk, 
said that the safety element in the auto- 
giro and the fact that this type of ma- 
chine is growing in popularity would no 
doubt be given consideration by life 
companies in the future. At present 
there is no distinction made between 
autogiro and other airplane travel. The 
discussion which followed the showing 
of the autogiro movie indicated clearly 
that the underwriters are well informed 
on aviation, that they have been paying 
considerable attention to the question. 


Industrial Hazards 


Hazards of various industries were 
taken up at some length in the separate 


occupational sessions. M. Pitler, statis- 
tician, research section, Mutual Life, 
talked on the Slate Industry ; C. Kautz- 


man, Ordinary supervisor, Colonial Life, 
on “Separation of Iron Ore by the Mag- 
netic Process”; Mr. Sehl, engineering 
staff, Aetna Life, on “Needle Grinding” ; 
Dr. A. J. Lanza, assistant medical direc- 
tor, Metropolitan Life, on “Some Obser- 
vations on the Picher, Oklahoma, Co-op- 
erative Clinic’; S. H. Hopkins, medical 
department, Penn Mutual, and Harry 
McMahon, Provident Mutual, on “Lino- 
leum”; W. Nelson Bagley, assistant ac- 
tuary, Travelers, on “Relation of Safety 


Engineering to Occupational Ratings,” 
and W. H. Lockey, actuarial department, 
Life Insurance Co., of Virginia, on “Mica 
Mills.” 

Dr. Lanza told of what is being done 
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in the Southwest to combat the existing 
silicosis situation. There has been a 
heavy mortality among miners in the 
metal mines and mills who succumb to 
lung disease through inhaling particles 
of dust. The co-operative clinic at Picher, 
Okla., is the result of a program launched 
by the United States Bureau of. Mines 
and the Metropolitan Life in conjunction 
with mine operators of that section. Dr. 
Lanza,.a_ recognized authority on dust 
diseases, said that progress is being made 
in the research which will undoubtedly 
cut down the heavy death rate. 
Work of Safety Engineers 


Mr. Bagley read an interesting report 
on safety engineering which had been 
prepared by H. W. Heinrich, assistant 
superintendent of the engineering and 
inspection department of the Travelers, 
who could not attend. This report 
showed how safety engineering had re- 
duced the fatal accident rate in a num- 
ber of industries, particularly in the iron 
and steel industry, having a favorable 
effect on the total mortality. The safety 
engineers, who have been studying oc- 
cupational problems for a long period of 
time, have a vast amount of information 
on processes of industry, which is avail- 
able for life underwriters. 

That the occupation of needle grinding 
is not as hazardous as has been thought 
was brought out _by Mr. Sehl in his 


H. O. Underwriters 


(Continued from Page 4) 


pational classification. Banking too much 
on individualization, sizing up the risk 
as a separate entity and not a member 
of a class, is not satisfactory underwrit- 
ing. Too often there has been a Water- 
loo because of individualizing special 
types of risks. “While moral hazard and 
speculative hazard classification will be 
difficult it must be accomplished,” said 
Mr. Mead. 

Ray D. Murphy, vice-president of the 
Equitable Society, was guest speaker at 
the Thursday luncheon. He congratulat- 
ed the association upon its progress and 
emphasized the importance of co-opera- 
tion between the home office under- 
writers. 

At the Friday luncheon talks were 
made by Dr. P. Maxwell Foshay, Mutual 
Life; and James. A. Fulton, president of 
the Home Life. 

J. B. Mabon, assistant actuary: Sun 
Life, was chairman of the Friday’s ses- 
sion. 





thorough discussion of the subject. A 
much more favorable situation exists to- 
day in this industry, he said. 

On Friday afternoon a group of the 
occupational men attending the confer- 


ence paid a visit to the Consolidated 
Gas Co.’s plant in Astoria, L. I., for a 
tour of inspection. Representatives of 
the gas company had spoken at the 
morning session. Some of the occupa- 
tional men had planned a trip in an auto- 
giro but this plan had to be abandoned 
because of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. 





CHICAGO AGENCIES MEET 

The Chicago agencies of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, managed respectively by 
C. A. Scholl and V. M. Burke, held a 
joint luncheon meeting in honor of 
Vice-President’ Frank H. Sykes and 
Assistant Manager of Agencies A. G. 
Tuthill. James H. Brennan acted as 
toastmaster. Mr. Burke spoke on pros- 


pecting and recruiting, while Mr. Scholl 
discussed the Head Office campaign for 
fifteen bona fide interviews each week 
during the last quarter by each full time 
agent. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PBANNDIANAPCLIS 
Kansas City 
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the live, aggressive Agent, 


ENTERING 
ITS 40th YEAR 


Prompt, efficient, result-getting service to representatives and 
policyholders explains the phenomenal growth of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company. Now entering its 40th year, the 
Company has become a nation-wide institution, ranking among the 


leading Old Line, Legal Reserve Life Companies of America. _ For 
I . 


Health, Group and Salary Savings offered by this Company is a 
sure winner—it provides a contract to fit every life insurance need. 


Progressive Agents like the progressive methods of the Missouri 


State Life. 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
Home Office, St. Louis 


A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 


"the multiple line of bits, aucidens & 
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300 At Conference Of 
Mutual of N. Y. Agencies 


METROPOLITA FIELD CLUB 





Harold L. Taylor Chairman of Meeting 
Which Stresses Educational Side 
Of the Business 





Many valuable educational features for 
agents were packed into a three and a 
half hours’ business conference which the 
Mutual Life’s Metropolitan Field Club 
held on November 19 at the Hotel New 
Yorker. Attendance was more than 300, 
largest meeting the club has had. The 
agencies of the Mutual in the metropoli- 
tan territory produce annually $80,000,- 
000 of business. 

A diversified speaking program had 
been arranged for the conference by 
Harold L. Taylor, chairman. He is man- 
ager of the Mutual Life’s Fifth Avenue 
agency. Among the speakers were J. B. 
Maclean, associate actuary; Julian S. 
Myrick, manager at 46 Cedar Street; Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, the Philadelphia educa- 
tor; Jacob W. Shoul, Newburyport, 
Mass.; Neil Himel, New Orleans, and 
Reginald Baker, Newark, three of the 
company’s most successful agents, and at 
the banquet Dr. Stephen S. Wise, noted 
rabbi orator, delivered an address. 

J. B. Maclean Discusses Disability 


In discussing disability Mr. Maclean 
said the situation required attention as 
it was a real problem, but he saw noth- 
ing in it serious enough to affect a 
strong financial institution, such as is 
the Mutual Life. Disability income has 
never been profitable nor in his opinion 
ever will be. It is not a business which 
can be profitably done by life insurance 
companies. The ninety day clause had 
increased the dangers inherent in the 
business; and consequently claims had 
multiplied rapidly. The standard provi- 
sions adopted in 1930 had helped the 
—— but they have proved no cure- 
all. 

“The disability situation has been 
made much worse by the prevalence of 
fraud on the part of policyholders,” he 
said; “by the attitude of courts and ju- 
ries, and by the financial depression. 
Waiver of premium is admitted a legiti- 
mate part of the life insurance business, 
but there is a decided difference of opin- 
ion as to whether disability income can 
be so regarded, whether profitable or 
otherwise. Raising the rates for income 
benefits may not help the situation ma- 
terially. It will do little, if anything, 
to reduce the number of fraudulent 
cases.” 

Mr. Maclean in his talk also painted 
a picture of the Mutual Life’s strength 
and stability. His talk was very well re- 
ceived. 

Myrick on Present Aspect 


“People today are looking more atten- 
tively to their financial affairs than they 
have for many years,” asserted Mr. My- 
tick in his address, “and life insurance 
is bound. to enter into the scheme of 
things and assume a greater degree of 
Importance. The upsets of the past few 
years have only brought out its real 
Strength. The people of this country are 
beginning to understand that life com- 
Pany contracts will always be fulfilled, 
100 cents on the dollar.” 

Mr. Myrick stressed the value in the 
wide diversification of life company in- 
vestments, saying that here lies the main 
Strength of life insurance. This is the 
time to stress the safety side, he said, 
the time to tell the public that it should 
be glad of the conservatism of the busi- 
ness. He told how the Mutual Life, 
since its. organization in 1843, had lived 
through ‘many wars, money panics, epi- 
demics and other upsets, always coming 
through strong and confident. Agents 
should have biggest belief and confidence 
In the business, knowing that its buyers 
will never be betrayed. 

That life insurance should be sold as 
Property. was’ also emphasized by Mr. 
Myrick, who urged the Mutual Life 
agents: to sell. coverage and create an 
€state, and. to provide funds for old age. 

€ further told them to stress the bene- 








HAROLD L. TAYLOR 


fits of Section 55a of the state’s insur- 
ance law and of Section 15 of the per- 
sonal property law. 


Asks Agents to Be Definite 


In introducing Jacob W. Shoul Mr. 
Taylor said the Massachusetts agent had 
been with the company sixteen years; 
and had made honor clubs soon after 
joining the company and_ repeatedly 
since. He has qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table several times. His 
talk urged careful selection in order that 
agents may eliminate lost motion. Few 
men are interested in haphazard conver- 
sation nowadays, he said, in stressing 
the need of making definite propositions. 

W. Reginald Baker of the Newark 
agency has insured an amazing number 
of people in his home town of Madison, 
N. J. He has been with the Mutual 
Life forty-two years. He has never been 
more enthusiastic over conditions. He 
urged the agents to make good use 
of their leisure moments, to make con- 
tacts which could be an advantage in a 
business as well as social way. 

The next speaker, Neil Himel, one of 
the largest producers in the South, came 
all the way from New Orleans for this 
meeting. “Too many agents let them- 
selves worry over trivialities,’ he said; 
“the fancied fears usually have no foun- 
dation in fact. The stagefright of sales- 
manship can be overcome.” Mr. Himel 
urged the agents to know themselves and 
develop that which is strongest within 
them rather than those things not 
suited to their individual temperaments. 


Dr. Huebner On Investments 


Dr. S. S. Huebner was the final speak- 
er of the afternoon and he covered in 
his usual fine style, “The Investment 
Concept of Life Insurance.” He said that 
in the last analysis life insurance only 
has one concept, the investment concept. 
Insurance appeals to him because (1) 
it guarantees him an investment estate; 
(2) he recognizes the weaknesses of 
other forms of investment and of the 
shortcomings of his own ability to 
choose wisely; and (3) it serves as an 
emergency fund which can always be de- 
pended upon to protect one against ca- 
lamities such as unemployment, disabil- 
ity, and other things which cannot be 
foreseen. 

In addition to Chairman Taylor, Mana- 
gers Frank W. Adams, Julian S. Myrick, 
Leroy Bowers and Philip Cunningham 
had considerable to do with the arrange- 
ments of the conference. Mr. Cunning- 
ham was toastmaster at the banquet. 





IN N. J. RELIEF WORK 

Two Prudential men have been ap- 
pointed to important posts in the New 
Jersey State Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, of which Chester I. Barnard. 
president of the Bell Telephone Co., and 
a director of the American of Newark, 
is state director. These are Frank J. 
Price, Ir., associate advertising manager, 
and Albert F. Jaques, claim adjuster. 
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GOOD SHIPS: 
safety of ships and financial institutions. 
insurance companies have come through every “storm”—every 
test—safe and staunch. For example, for 86 years, since it 
was founded in 1845, New York Life has weathered all Wars, 


Only “stormy weather” really tests the 
Well-managed life 





Epidemics and Financial Crises:—The Mexican, Civil, Span- 1 
ish-American, and World Wars;—The scourges of yellow 
fever, cholera and influenza;—The panics and depressions of 
1857, 1861, 1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 1907, 1914, 
1920-1921 and 1929-1931. In all these years New York Life has 

never failed to meet an obligation. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
New York, N. Y. 
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CAR GUEST LIABILITY 

Not only insurance men, but the pub- 
lic generally is interested and keenly so 
in the arguments heard a few days ago 
regarding constitutionality of the act of 
the Kentucky legislature of 1930, cover- 
ing liability for injuries suffered by vol- 
untary guests in an automobile. 

The case before the court was one in 
which attorneys are seeking to have the 
act invalidated, and represents an ap- 
peal by Charles Ludwig from a decision 
of the Jefferson County Court, Louis- 
ville, holding that Thomas Johnson and 
Darwin Johnson were not liable for in- 
juries suffered by him while with the 
Johnsons in their motor car. 

William J. Goodwin, attorney of Louis- 
ville, handling Ludwig’s appeal, held the 
act unconstitutional, in that it deprives 
heirs of the right to collect in event of 
the death of a guest while riding with a 
car owner. Ludwig was not killed in the 
Goodwin held that in view of 
the fact that part of the act was clearly 
unconstitutional that part holding the 
owner not liable in case of injury was 
also unconstitutional. He 
that there is no 


accident. 


pointed out 
“saving clause” as be- 
tween death and accident. 

Henry J. Tilford, attorney for the 
Johnsons, declared the law was not in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, in that the 
difference between claims for injury and 
death was recognized in common law. 
Goodwin had held that the difference as 
between such claims was discriminatory 
and in violation of the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

Chief Justice Richard P. Dietzman, of 
the Appellate Court, asked Tilford if he 
considered the freedom from liability 
contained in the 1930 act to be invalid, 
and Tilford replied “I think it is.” Dietz- 
man then pointed out to Mr. Goodwin 
that the court had previously held that 
part of the statute was invalid, while re- 
taining the other part. 

The decision will be awaited with in- 
terest. 

HARD NUTS FOR LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS TO CRACK 

So interesting was the discussion at the 
meeting last week of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association that it is 
a puzzle that such an organization was 
not formed years ago. For a long period 
in the life insurance business the medical 
division o. k. was of paramount impor- 
tance in passing the risk, but with the 
complications in the wake of the eco- 
nomical development in the country, the 
growth of insurance to protect financial 
and business angles, the tendency to- 


wards speculation in life insurance, the 
lay underwriters are gradually getting 
the last word. In a number of life com- 
panies laymen are now heads of under- 
writing divisions. Their analysis of rea- 
sons for the insurance and then approval 
of the size of the risk are the chief bul- 
wark of protection for the companies. 
As an indication of problems confront- 
ing underwriting the following 
case among others was 


actual 
presented for 
discussion last week, the prospect being 
43 years old: 

The personal history and findings are 
entirely favorable. He had no insurance 
on his life, made application to our com- 
pany for $100,000 Five Year Term. By 
profession he is an architect, but he was 
not active in this line at the time of our 
application. A signed statement from the 
applicant indicated a gross income of 
$20,000 a year. Fifteen months ago when 
the market was at its peak his holdings 
amounted to over $1,000,000, this in gilt- 
edge stock which has decreased to a 
present market value of $300,000. 

On the other hand, he stated he had 
loans from first-class banks in the sum 
of $200,000 involving interest charges at 
$10,000 annually. An obligation by con- 
tract with his former wife calls for an 
annual payment of $4,500, this obligation 
to continue as long as his former wife 
lives, regardless of whether the appli- 
cant lives or dies. It is also incumbent 
upon the applicant to provide a capital 
trust fund of $120,000 with his former 
wife as beneficiary. This leaves the ap- 
plicant with a net income of $5,000 a 
year. His present family consists of a 
wife (and three children by a former 
marriage of his present wife), The need 
for this insurance is based on the fact 
that in the event of his death there would 
be little or. nothing left from his estate 
for his present wife and family. 

The applicant states that he owns 
about twenty-five acres of land at Blank, 
Conn., not mortgaged in any way, and 
that he is developing this place from an 
old farm. He estimates that his work 
in the improvement of this property is 
equivalent to earning $5,000 a year. In- 
cidentally, information in special service 
inspection report confirms almost exactly 
the above data. The inspection report 
also indicates that applicant would have 
no difficulty in returning to active work 
in his profession with lucrative returns 
at any time that it might be necessary 
for him to do so, as he is undoubtedly a 
high grade man. 





E. J. Donegan, vice-president, State 
Title & Mortgage Co. and who is widely 
known in surety circles due to his pre- 
vious connections in the business, has 
sent out a timely and well written book- 
let on “Panics and Depressions” which not 
only reviews the economic disturbances 
of the past forty years but points con- 
clusively to the fact that New York 
guaranteed mortgages passed through all 
of these disturbances without default in 
principal or interest. Mr. Donegan’s 
views on the subject will be reviewed at 
greater length next week. 
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JOHN K. GORE 

John K. Gore, vice-president and actu- 
ary of the Prudential, has reason to be 
pleased because of the action last week 
taken by the Home Office Life Insurance 
Underwriters’ committee in recommend- 
ing that the companies establish a central 
bureau for the exchange of information 
in the writing of large life insurance 
risks. It was Mr. Gore who made this 
recommendation at a preliminary meet- 
ing of the companies two or three years 
ago. Heretofore, companies have been 
more or less in the dark relative to a 
number of phases of the big risk prob- 
lem and the central bureau will light up 
some of those dark places and will do 
a lot to stop speculation in large amounts 
of insurance covering lives. Educated at 
Columbia University, serving some time 
as a principal of a scientific preparatory 
school, Mr. Gore joined the Prudential 
in 1891. He was made actuary in 1897. 
A year later he was elected president of 
the Actuarial Society of America. His 
is one of the best minds in the entire 
actuarial world. 
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G. T. Varney, manager of the Confed- 
eration Life for Great Britain and Ire- 
land, gave a reception at the company’s 
office in London to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the com- 
pany’s entry into England. 
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Joseph F. Holland, deputy insurance 
superintendent of Missouri, has submit- 
ted his resignation to become effective 
December 31. Mr. Holland was formerly 
assistant attorney general of the state 
and may be the Republican candidate for 
attorney general of Missouri. A. C. 
Martin, chief fire insurance examiner of 
the Missouri Department and formerly 
deputy finance commisioner, will succeed 
Mr. Holland who intends to go into the 
practice of law in St.: Louis. 
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William E. Krog, supervisor of the 
general cover department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund at Boston, has been trans- 
ferred to New York in order to develop 
further the production and service de- 
partment. in conjunction with the New 
York metropolitan fire department. 





OKLA. GRANTS 47% INCREASE 

The Oklahoma Insurance Board has 
granted an increase of 47% in workman’s 
compensation rates in the state after 
listening to testimony submitted by the 
National Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance in support of a 57.9% increase and 
the arguments of opponents of such an 
increase. Such opposition came princi- 
pally from the oil interests. 


J. C. LEISSLER RESIGNS 
John C. Leissler, insurance editor of 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, has 
resigned. He will act in Chicago as a 
correspondent of insurance papers. While 
with the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
Mr. Leissler covered a number of con- 

ventions in the insurance business. 





David F: Houston, president of the 
Mutual Life of New York, was one of 
the former members of President Wil- 
son’s cabinet who paid tribute to the 
war-time executive when a marble bust 
of him was unveiled in Virginia’s gallery 
of presidents at the state capitol last 
week. Mr. Houston served first as sec- 
retary of agriculture and later as secre- 
tary of the treasury in the cabinet. “My 
admiration for Woodrow Wilson,” he 
said, “grew steadily during the eight 
years of my close association with him, 
and it has increased with the lapse of 
time. Undoubtedly Woodrow Wilson 
was a great man—great in character, 
great in intellect and great in his pas- 
sion for worthy causes. That he will 
take rank among our few great Presi- 
dents I have not the shadow of a doubt. 
Wilson was an intellectual thoroughbred. 
His faculties were always instantly at his 
command. Interested always in discover- 
ing what was right, he had exceptional 
capacity in détermining the right or 
wrong of a matter. When he satisfied 
himself as to the course he should fol- 
low, he was prepared to pursue it re- 
gardless of consequences, even unto 
death.” 








LORD BURGHLEY 


Lord Burghley, Olympic sprinter and 
manager of the London & Lancashire in 
the West End of London, scored an out- 
standing success in the recent British 
election, routing his Socialist opponent 
by 12,500 majority. Another victory was 
won by P. J. Pybus, a director of the 
Phoenix Assurance, who is Minister of 
Transport. A. C. Niven Dixey, brother 
of the Lloyd’s chairman, also won. 
F. Norie-Miller, General Accident gener- 
al manager, struck his colors to a Con- 
servative. 

ae 


Charles R. Page, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund group of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies, has ret red 
to the head office at San Francisco trom 
a month’s business trip in the East where 
he visited company departmental offices 
at Chicago, New York and Boston 


* * * 


J. C. Evans, secretary of the Home of 
New York, returned to the home ofice 
this week following a trip to Richmond 
and Norfolk. While in Virginia he was 
the guest of Herbert C. Taylor, state 
agent of the Home. It was his first trp 
to the Old Dominion. 

a 


Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Prudential, an 
Mayor of Glen Ridge, N. J., laid the 
cornerstone of the town’s new municipal 
building recently. 
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Coolidge’s 1930 Income From 
Insurance 


The amount of money which Director 
Calvin Coolidge of the New York Life 
was paid by that company in 1930 was 
700. 

& 5 


Reviving Interest in One of the Na- 
tion’s Greatest Early Legal 
Intellects 


One of the most striking travel and 
educational stories with which I have 
come into contact lately has to do with 
a trip which was recently made to clas- 
sic, historic founts in Virginia by Frank 
L. Jones, vice-president, and William 
Alexander, secretary of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. The little jour- 
ney has brought to the front one of the 
most important characters in the early 
history of the United States, who has 
been somewhat overshadowed by other 
Virginian celebrities. This is Georse 
Wythe, about whose life there are five 
outstanding points: 


1. He was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

He was a member of the Constitu- 
tional. Convention. 

3. He founded the first Law School 
that was organized in the United States, 
which was at the college of William and 
Mary in Williamsburg, Va. In fact, it 
was the second college of law organized 
any place, the first one being founded by 
Blackstone at Oxford. 

4. He was the law teacher of many 
famous men, including Marshall, Jeffer- 
son, Monroe and Clay. 

He originated the doctrine and the 
decision that the Supreme Court in any 
state or the nation can set aside a legis- 
lative act when it is in contravention of 
the Constitution of the state or nation. 

Mr. Jones, accompanied by Mrs. Jones 
and Mr. Alexander were on an automo- 
bile trip. At Williamsburg they came 
upon the first reference to George 
Wythe when Mr. Jones read a tablet at 
the very attractive house the educator 
and Declaration of Independence signer 
owned and occupied in that town. At 
William and Mary College there was fur- 
ther reference to him. On a visit to the 
State House in Richmond it was further 
noted that Wythe was listed as one of 
the most prominent of Virginians. At 
the home of John Marshall in Richmond 
Mr. Jones obtained from a pamphlet the 
information that John Marshall’s legal 
education was obtained from Wythe. By 
this time there was a crescendo of in- 
terest in Wythe on the part of Messrs. 
Jones and Alexander. 

A visit was then made to Hampden- 
Sydney College, one of the oldest col- 
€ges in the United States, a former 
President of the college having been Mr. 
Alexander’s grandfather. 

At Hampden-Sydney Mr. Jones met 
Professor Freeman H. Hart of the De- 
partment of History and the conversa- 
tion was diverted to George Wythe, 
Many additional facts being gathered. 

trangely enough there was no_ biog- 

















raphy of Wythe of sufficient importance 
to read and Mr. Jones arranged through 
Professor Hart to have his classes in 
American History make original re- 
search in connection with George 
Wythe’s services to his country and to 
submit the best of these essays to Mr. 
Jones who agreed to give a cash prize 
for the essay which his committee would 
select as the best. Interest of the stu- 
dents was immediate when they were in- 
formed of the contest. Thirty-five stu- 
dents submitted essays after several 
months of research. So meritorious were 
three of the best essays that it was de- 
cided to add to the amount of the prize 
money in order that each of the student 
trio would receive consideration for his 
efforts. Mr. Jones, formerly director of 
education in Indiana, had precedence of 
the offer of cash prizes for essays in 
offers he had previously made to other 
colleges, particularly with reference to 
essays on phases of life insurance. 


Wythe had a dramatic close to his life 
in the fact that, as a Superior Judge in 
Virginia he ran a veritable race with 
death to complete the writing of certain 
important decisions before he dropped 
his pen forever. 


* * * 


Presidents’ Wives Are Busy, Too 


The wife of an insurance president, 
whose home is in a small town, a sub- 
urb of a large one, and who is the moth- 
er of three lovely children, advises me 
that she is able to keep reasonably busy 
for the following reasons: 

A few of the things which require my 
time are the pressure of cook books; 
dressmaking patterns, contract bridge 
lessons, because we must know Culbert- 
son; reading papers on modern art and 
ancient folklore; seed catalogues; Select- 
ed Lessons for the Pianoforte; readers 
for the third grade; people to be solicit- 
ed for charities; being solicited myself 
for charities; the Browning Society; the 
debates for and against Prohibition; 
church and Sunday school; taking the 
children to New York to see the Empire 
State Building from on high; trying to 
take them past that famous toy shop in 
New York, as I do not want them to go 
window shopping for toys in November; 
reading their reports from school; the 
community drive; the community con- 
cert; entertaining visitors; hearing re- 
ports from the nurses that it is only a 
cold that the youngest has and not so 
serious; telling the laundry not to put 
so much starch in the dresses; hearing 
shop talk, always interesting to me as I 
am interested in my husband’s business; 
hiding away the box of candy which 
mysteriously reaches the bottom; listen- 
ing to anecdotes which the children 
bring home; answering ever so many 
questions; keeping an eye on the auto- 
mobile which the children insist upon 
using as a playground; reading the New 
York Times literary supplement, also the 
New Yorker, also Vanity Fair, also 
Vogue; not neglecting the Six Best Sell- 
ers; helping the children solve a cross- 
word puzzle; explaining to the children 


why they should not go to that particu- 
lar movie on which they have their 
hearts set to attend; keeping the dog 
from jumping on my lap after he has 
been out in a rainstorm; playing back- 
gammon (do you like it?); helping the 
children write letters—— 

“But, if you were a suburbanite you 
would understand all this without my 
telling you about it.” 

th ot 


Young Companies 


The Policy, a British insurance news- 
paper, ran an editorial a fortnight ago 
relative to a situation in that country 
which is applicable to any country. Says 
The Policy: 

Criticism of the financial position of 
young insurance companies must possess 
considerable discretion and charity if it 
is to be just. For capital is not alwavs 
as sound a possession to a new company 
as ability and character in the manage- 
ment. We could readily name a dozen 
of the strongest insurance institutions in 
the world which—theoretically, at least— 
were bankrupt in their early years. They 
had terrible struggles, and eventually be- 
came the bright stars of the profession 
only because they were lucky enough to 
be managed by men of the greatest ca- 
pacity. Indeed, it often seems that busi- 
ness success in this life is reserved for 
those who have to manage with little 
money. Financial handicaps compel men 
to recognize the necessity for the great- 
est economy, and to depend more on 
energy and intellectual resource. Too 
much money in the coffers of a new com- 
pany is apt to make the management 
careless and extravagant. Most of us 
can remember a company created a gen- 
eration ago, with an almost excessive 
amount of capital, and directors and 
shareholders drawn from almost the 
richest people in the land. It lived a 
very few years only and was a ghastly 
failure. It was extravagant from the 
start. 

At the same time two other institu- 
tions were started in a modest way, with 
very little capital, but today they are 
powerful companies. The unwise critic 
of those days would have praised the 
plutocratic venture but have damned its 
poor and struggling rivals, and, perhaps, 
have wrecked them. 

7 = 3 


Figure This Out for Yourself 


Some years ago a fire insurance com- 
pany purchased an automobile for one 
of its special agents sending him an or- 
der upon the local dealer for the car 
and instructions to immediately secure 
fire, theft and collision insurance. The 
special agent secured the car, proceeded 
to his agent’s office and bound the insur-: 
ance in his own company, then drove 
about ten blocks and collided with a tree, 
wrecking the car. Then the blank insur- 
ance company paid the same blank insur- 
ance company a total loss and the agent 
collected 20% commission for issuing the 
binder. 


* * * 


Quick Action on a Fire Risk 


Clearing out some old papers recently 
brought to light a report on the explo- 
sion of the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co.’s plant at Kingsland, N. J., which 
occurred January 11, 1917, a company 
manager tells me. 

This, as you no doubt recall, was a 
shell loading plant for the Allies during 
the World War and the explosion and 
fire which followed wiped out the entire 
plant and did considerable damage. The 
risk was very hazardous and not viewed 
with favor by underwriters which taxed 
the efforts of brokers to secure sufficient 
coverage. 

“They had offered me a line many 
times but it was declined,” said this man- 
ager. “Finally, however, the pressure be- 
came so hard that authority was given to 
bind for a limited amount with the un- 
derstanding that the policy would be is- 
sued at once and daily report sent to the 
home office that day. The following day 
a telegram summoned me to report at the 
home office on the next morning. During 
the day the underwriter advised me of 





the receipt of the daily report and to- 
gether with an executive we _ finally 
agreed upon a net line and arranged for 
the necessary information. 

“While at breakfast the next morning 
and just as the waiter was serving a large 
juicy grape fruit my eye caught a news 
item in large headlines, ‘Explosion 
Wrecks Kingsland, N. J., Plant.’ That 
was enough—the grape fruit and eggs 
were tasteless. Arrival at the office dis- 
closed the executive and underwriter at 
the map and when they saw me both ex- 
claimed, ‘Well, we didn’t have to worry 
very long about that line.’” 

e +s 


How Old-Time Specials Worked 


“What changes in our methods of 
transportation have come about in recent 
years,” an old-time field man remarked 
as he was stepping into his automobile 
recently. 

“A resident of New York City, I had 
spent some years in the home office of a 
large company in my earlier days and 
finally my ambition was gratified. I was 
appointed assistant special agent to serve 
under a veteran state agent in a middle 
western state. My superior after giving 
me instructions as to what he would ex- 
pect of me, stated that we would travel 
together for two weeks so that I might 
get a better grasp of my new duties. 

“After several hours’ train ride we ar- 
rived at our first stop and walking 
through the station I asked when the 
next train left. This is where I received 
my first ‘job.’ My chief’s reply was never 
forgotten. ‘Young man,’ he _ shouted, 
‘don’t worry about when the next train 
leaves—your job is to clean up all the 
work at this agency. After that is done 
you can look up the timetable. Just re- 
member that—don’t leave an agency until 
everything is disposed of—if you do, you 
won’t be here very long.’ 

“We did not visit many agents in a 
week but we did make many close friend- 
ships and our visits were always welcome. 
Nowadays we just jump into a car and 
drive to a town. If the agent happens 
to be out, we just go on; why wait? We 
can see him next week; and, that home 
office letter and those surveys. Oh, well, 
they can wait until the next visit. 

“What a change in three decades! 
Then we stayed over night in small ho- 
tels and were away for several weeks at 
a time. We spent many nights with our 
agents, often at their homes and close 
friendships were developed. Today, we 
get home most every night and the close 
personal touch is lost in many instances 
and I sometimes wonder if the modern 
methods are better than those of the ‘old 
days.’” 

“ & * 


False Economy 


Alighting from a train at Waterbury, 
Conn., some years ago an economically 
inclined special agent decided to ride to 
the hotel in a street car instead of a cab. 
He observed that the car had a battered 
appearance and the windows were cov- 
ered with wire mesh; also that the motor- 
man and conductor were rough looking 
and badly in need of a shave, but gave no 
serious thought to the matter as he 
stepped aboard. 

The car had gone only a short distance 
with the special as sole passenger when» 
a fusilade of stones and other missiles 
bombarded them. The crew came inside 
and shouted, “Get under the seat.” After 
the battle was ended by the police the 
special said, “What’s wrong?” “Strike,” 
was the reply. “We are strikebreakers; 
better get a cab.” Which-he did without 
delay. 

* * * 


A Highly Honored Agent 


The Penn Mutual News Letter tells 
of a life insurance agent who called upon 
a big business man at the close of a 
busy day. When the agent had been 
admitted, the big fellow said: 

“You ought to feel honored, highly 
honored, young man. Do you know that 
to-day I have refused to see seven in- 
surance men?” 

“I know,” said the agent. “I’m them.” 
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Dalzell Says Commissions Paid 
In Pittsburgh Are Excessive 


Prominent Local Agent There Contends Operations of Gen- 
eral Agencies and Branch Offices Hurt American Agency 
System; Asks Statewide Uniformity on Commissions 


Pennsylvania is one state in the East 
where the commission situation officially 
fire insurancewise is still far from being 
upon a satisfactory basis from the view- 
point of the local agent. The companies 
also are not wholly in agreement with 
conditions there and are working quietly 
and steadily to bring about improve- 
ments. In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
especially and throughout the state gen- 
erally the organized agents are opposed 
either to existing commission and agency 
rules or to proposed arrangements. 

John A. Dalzell of Pittsburgh, head of 
the John A. Dalzell Agency, an impor- 
tant figure in the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and a member 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, this week sent to many of the 
agents and to a majority of the com- 
panies operating in Allegheny County, 
where Pittsburgh is located, a personal 
circular protesting against the continued 
payment of high commissions and ask- 
ing that there be adopted a uniform com- 
mission rule applying throughout the 
state. Mr. Dalzell believes that local 
agents should receive the same rates of 
commission whether they live in Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia or some backwoods 
district. 

In the opinion of Mr. Dalzell high 
commission companies are worse than 
cut rate companies. He contends that 
for several years excess commissions 
were paid to desirable producers in Pitts- 
burgh by naming them general agents. 
Then other companies to meet this com- 
petition opened branch offices. The av- 
erage local agent, Mr. .Dalzell argues, is 
being pushed out of the picture. As one 
of the last named he is determined to 
fight for what he considers the agents’ 
rights and so is preparing a series of 
articles “on: the high commission evil as 
it affects the local agents at Pittsburgh.” 

Mr. Dalzell says that “future articles 
will outline the advantages to be gained 
if all the agents were on a uniform com- 
mission basis, also a list of the compan- 
ies operating in a limited territory gen- 
eral agency basis accompanied by a list 
of their agents.” 


Opposed to Sole Agencies 

About the only obstacle which Mr. 
Dalzell can find standing in the way of 
an early solution of the agency problem 
in Allegheny County is the failure of 
the companies to agree on the sole agen- 
cy and the ownership of expirations pro- 
posals submitted to them over a year ago 
by the Pennsylvania agents. He says 
that if the sole agency proposal were put 
into effect in Pittsburgh a number of 
agents would not have a responsible 
company to represent as the latter would 
seek the larger office representation. 
Continuing: 

“The companies may be counted on to 
agree on a ‘reasonable limitation’ pro- 
posal, but they would rather choose to 
leave the subject of limitation up to a 
responsible ‘Local Agents’ organization 
—another real suggestion for a live local 
board of local agents operating on the 
same commission basis. 

“Local agents not having a general 
agency franchise with fire insurance com- 
panies should form their own associa- 
tion and obtain proper representation on 
questions, affecting their business in Alle- 
gheny County. 

“The new Allegheny County Commis- 
sioners, Messrs. McGovern, Barr and 
Mansfield, will not tolerate the present 


methods of handling the county’s insur- 
ance. They will not require the contrac- 
tors to place ‘bonds’ with certain favored 
insurance outfits. They undoubtedly will 
welcome any practical plan that will 
equally distribute the business among 
the agents of Allegheny County. Such 
business should be entered for and on 
account of an Association of Insurance 
Agents. The association could appoint 
a fire committee, a casualty and a bond- 
ing committee to handle the respective 
lines of the county’s insurance. The 
commissions on all county business could 
be credited to the Agents’ Association, 
not just a few selfish interests. 

“What a golden opportunity presents 
itself in this respect alone. Will the 
Pittsburgh agents take advantage of it 
before too late? Will the 16 Pittsburgh 
agencies return tothe local agency com- 
mission ranks and co-operate for the best 
interests of the fire insurance business 
locally? Will the 46 insurance compan- 
ies continue to accept less than their 
proper share of the net premiums on 
each risk, and follow a consistent course 
with the balance of the 178 companies? 
What will you do?” 

Nine Arguments Against High Com- 
missions 

In the course of his circular Mr. Dal- 
zell lists a number of reasons why high 
commissions tend to create objectionable 
practices. They follow: 

First. (a) Permit non-board com- 
panies to offer a rate reduction because 
the commissions of non-board companies 
are lower than board companies, and the 
reduction in rate is usually the difference 
in commission—looks like rebating. 

(b) Permit certain mutuals to obtain 
business because they make a similar re- 
duction in rate proportionate to the com- 
missions saved thereon. 

Second. High commissions paid by a 
few companies to a few offices is- unfair 
to the rest of the board companies, and 
tends to produce the following results: 

(a) Companies not paying high com- 
missions, who find their volume grad- 
ually slipping, are tempted to and do 
open up branch offices. In many cases 
the management is not at all too careful 
as to how he obtains the premiums as 
long as he gets them, a practice that 
brings into the business a poor quality 
of solicitor. The branch office acquisi- 
tion cost, generally speaking, cannot but 
be excessive, and tends to keep the rate 
high. 

(b) Local agents cannot compete with 
the branch office, because, among other 














present moment. 


business security. 


policy is in force at death. 





The Agent’s Golden Opportunity 


a never before has the 
use of life insurance as a means of protection, savings and 
investment, had a stronger appeal to the public than at the 


In this economic situation the certainty of life insurance 
in its investment features stand out in high relief. People 
realize more than ever how necessary life insurance is 
as a foundation on which to build personal, family and 


They know that in case of necessity the cash values of 
their life insurance are immediately available to tide them 
over difficulties when accommodation is needed. 

Then, too, it has become widely known that no matter how 
few premiums have been paid, the dependents have been 
made safe, for they will receive the full amount if the 


Of equal moment is the fact that the public has been edu- 
cated to realize that life insurance can provide for the 
insured’s own later years and that he can arrange to enjoy 
its benefits, either in cash or as a monthly income for life. 


IN THE LIGHT OF THESE CONDITIONS, THE 
LIFE UNDERWRITER WILL 


HIS CLIENTELE TO FORGET WHAT 
THE PAST FEW YEARS HAVE 
TAUGHT THEM ABOUT LIFE 
INSURANCE 
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reasons, the branch office occupies, gen- 
erally speaking, more space than they 
actually need. This attracts numerous 
brokers and others, whose overhead is 
carried by the branch office. 

Third. High commission even encour- 
ages the appointing of the risk itself or 
others who control only a few risks. 

Fourth. Those companies who for 
years have been appointing local agents 
only, who find their volume sliding back- 
ward, are tempted to appoint a multi- 
plicity of agents to make up for lost 
volume—many of such appointments 
would not otherwise be made. 

Fifth. High commissions cause the 
appointment by certain of the general 
agents, companies and branch offices of 
a horde of individuals, such as purchas- 
ing agents, automobile agents and others, 
all to the detriment of the local agents. 

Sixth. The limited general. agencies 
and branch offices have wiped out almost 
entirely the brokerage business of the 
local agents, as all such brokers have 
been put on a local agency commission 
basis. 

Bring Politicians Into Field 

Seventh. High commissions attract the 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 
J. A. KELSEY, President 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-President 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 331, 1930 : 


CAPITAL neat 
PREMIUM RESERVE.... 
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OTHER LIABILITIES ................. 
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$1,000,000.00 
1,276,758.29 
235,530.00 
2,172,133.30 
4,684,421.59 





Eastern Fire Reinsures 


The Eastern Fire of Atlantic City 
is reported as reinsuring its outstand- 
ing liability under a binder agree- 
ment with the Public Fire of Newark 
and half of this is in turn reinsured 
with the Eagle Fire of Newark. The 
Eastern Fire has been in operation 
for the last thirty years and while a 
small company has done a profitable 
business. Its last annual statement 
showed gross assets of $606,937 and 
net premiums for 1930 of $59,789. John 
C. Slape is president of the company. 














FRANK G. VOORHIES PROMOTED 
Prominent and Popular New Jersey 
Fieldman Becomes General Agent 

' for Fireman’s Fund Group 

Frank G. Voorhies, at present state 
agent in New Jersey with Newark head- 
quarters for the Fireman’s Fund group, 
will be transferred on January 1 to the 
Eastern department headquarters at 
Boston where he will supervise the oper- 
ations of the Middle Department division 
with the title of general, agent. 

Mr. Voorhies, long regarded as one of 
the leaders among the fieldmen of New 
Jersey, received his early underwriting 
training in the home office of the [ire 
Association of Philadelphia. Later he 
was with the Schedule Rating Office in 
Newark. For the last twelve years he 
has been associated with the Firemans 
Fund fleet, which is comprised of the 
Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire: & Marine 
and the Occidental. This promotion of 
Mr. Voorhies is in recognition of his 
splendid services to the group Manager 
Charles C. Hannah of the Eastern de- 
partment. 





FIELD CLUB MEETS DEC. 7 


The Suburban New York’ Field Club 
will hold its next meeting at 4 p.m. om 
Monday, December 7, in the meeting 
rooms of the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation at 135 William -Streét, New 
York. ; 
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Finance Company Ass’n Asks For 
Fair Auto Rates and Broad Forms 


Believes Minimum Premiums Should Be Increased and Com- 
panies Allowed Fair Return; Would Reduce Territorial 
Differentials; Seeks Master Policy for Ass’n Members 


The National Association of Finance 
Companies last week approved the report 
of the insurance committee at the annual 
meeting at Chicago which recommended 
among other things that minimum insur- 
ance rates be increased while at the 
same time protection to car owners is 
broadened. W. S. Mays of W. S. Mays 
& Co., Inc., of New York, is chairman 
of this committee. He is the only insur- 
ance man on the committee, the remain- 
ing members being practical finance com- 
pany representatives so that the report 
reflects in large part the viewpoint of the 
insurance buyer. 

This report of the insurance commit- 
tee states that insurance companies are 
entitled to a reasonable return on their 
risks and that rates should be promul- 
gated which will grant this return and 
at the same time give the finance com- 
panies and purchasers proper protection. 
Too often, in the opinion of the finance 
companies, the value of good will is de- 
stroyed by unfortunate and haggling loss 
adjustments on the part of insurance 
companies, at times aided by narrow- 
minded finance companies which buy in- 
adequate insurance protection at the low- 
est possible cost without consideration of 
the collateral defects. 

Specifically the finance companies’ in- 
surance committee recommends that 
there be adopted a standard master pol- 
icy for members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Finance Companies just as the 
surety companies have promulgated a 
special form for the American Bankers’ 
Association. This standard form should 
provide the following: 

aC 1) Automatic protection. 

“(b) Special protection for finance 
companies in the event of violation by the 
purchaser similar to the standard mort- 
gages clause. 

“(c) Reasonable notice of termination 
on either side. 

“(d) No wholesale cancellation without 
cause, 

Rates 

“Rates: (a) Material reduction of ter- 
titorial differentials. 

“(b) Rates to be allocated by list price 
rather than makes. 

“(c) Increase in rates on higher priced 
cars because of lack of volume and of 
activities of professional thieves in re- 
spect thereto. 

“(d) Increase in minimum premiums, 
which would be helpful to insurance com- 
panies, agents and finance companies. 

Forms 

“Forms: (a) The policy form should 
be broadened and rated on an adequate 
basis, giving more liberal protection to 
the customer. 

“(b) Actual value policies should be 
stressed. 

“(c) Customers’ collision should be en- 
couraged and single interest collision dis- 
couraged. 

“(d) Conversion coverage should be 
more clearly defined and the liability of 
the insurance company should in no 
event be confined to those cases where 
warrant can be secured. The finance 
company should not be required to 
show criminal intent on the part of the 
Purchaser. This form of protection 
Should be encouraged for finance com- 
panies because of banking protection af- 
forded and particularly in line with pres- 
ent agitation for liberalization of redis- 
count requirements. 

Loss Adjustments 

“Loss Adjustment: (a) Finance com- 
Panies should co-operate by careful 
credit underwriting, close collections and 
Prompt reporting of probable losses. 
“(b) Insurance companies should util- 





ize specially trained and equipped ad- 
justers familiar with finance business and 
legal requirements cf conditional sales 
contracts, foreclosures, etc. Old line fire 
adjusters, with few exceptions, do not 
give prompt and proper attention to 
finance company losses. 

“(c) Finance companies and insurance 
company members should utilize the fa- 
cilities of the National Association of 
Finance Companies for reporting skips. 

“(d) With the proposed liberalization 
of policy forms and increase in minimum 
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premiums, insurance companies should 
be more liberal in adjusting losses with 
customers, eliminating many points of 
friction and creating good will. 


Title Laws 


“State Title Law: The enactment of 
strict title laws has proven very benefi- 
cial to our business and the theft loss 
ratio, and our members should advocate 
the adoption of such laws in states which 
do not have them at the present time.” 

The committee says that while it is en- 
tirely proper and fitting that a finance 
company should realize a_ reasonable 
profit by way of commission or discount, 
where permissible by law, for the han- 
dling of insurance premiums and the 
service rendered to insurance companies 
and purchasers, nevertheless, this profit 
should be incidental and secondary to 
the main point at issue which is protec- 
tion under liberal policy contracts in the 
event of loss. 





QUIT MANCHURIAN FIELD 

Two leading British companies, the 
General Accident Fire & Life and the 
New Zealand, are withdrawing entirely 
from North Manchuria in China because 
of the unfavorable experience in Har- 
bin and the surrounding territory. The 
Sun of London is taking part of the 
General Accident’s fire business and the 
remainder is being handled by the group 
represented by the Shanghai Insurance 
Office. The General Accident does not 
operate in South Manchuria but the New 
Zealand does and will continue to oper- 
ate there. 





NEW DUTCH COMPANY 


A new insurance company has been 
founded in the Hague, Holland. Its name 
is the Great Netherlands Insurance So- 
ciety, and it will write all branches with 
the exception of life-insurance. 


MISSOURI PREMIUM CREDITS 





Supt. Thompson Reminds Agents and 
Brokers of 1925 Ruling Barring 
Long Credit Without Interest 
Joseph B. Thompson, Superintendent 
of Insurance for Missouri, has officially 
notified the agents and brokers of the 
state that a ruling made by the Insur- 
ance Department on January 1, 1925, re- 
garding the extension of credit on in- 
surance premiums is as much in effect 
today as when made and that the de- 
partment intends to rigorously enforce it. 
The ruling was as follows: “From and 
after January, 1925, premiums for insur- 
ance on all risks generally classified as 
Fire, Marine, Casualty or Miscellaneous, 
must be collected as of the effective date 
of policy or contract or any renewal 
thereof either in cash or by note bear- 
ing not less than the legal rate of in- 
terest. Failure to make such collection 
either in cash or by note, as set out 
above, on or before the 15th day of the 
second succeeding month in which such 
policy or contract or any renewal thereof 
is effective, is prima facie evidence of 
rebating. Provided, however, that pre- 
miums for fire insurance on farm risks 
written on the instalment note plan, 
when the interest is included in the com- 
putation of the premium, and premiums 
for judicial or court bonds are excepted 
from the provisions of this ruling.” 





AETNA MARINE SPECIAL 
Douglas H. Mnscnian of Toronto Was 
Formerly With the Home; Aetna 
Toronto Office Is Moved 


Douglas H. Macaulay of ‘Toronto, 
Canada, has been appointed marine spe- 
cial agent in the Dominion of Canada 
for the Aetna (Fire) and its subsidiary, 
the World Fire & Marine. Mr. Macaulay 
was for several years connected with the 
marine department of the Home of New 
York in charge of their marine office in 
Toronto. 

On November 1, the Aetna and World 
changed the location of their Toronto of- 
fice to Room 510, Metropolitan Build- 
ing. The office was formerly at 15 To- 
ronto Street. Mr. Macaulay will make 
his headquarters in the Toronto office, 
being associated with R. H. Leckey and 
C. J. Malcolm, both of whom have been 
special agents of the two companies for 
many years. 





RICHMOND SELF INSURANCE 


It would be disastrously uneconomic 
for the city of Richmond to undertake 
to carry its own insurance on municipal 
property, W. Owen Wilson, president of 
the Virginia Association ‘of Insurance 
Agents and member of the Richmond lo- 
cal board, told the city finance commit- 
tee considering such a proposal. The 
committee was to meet this week to for- 
mulate its report to be submitted to 
council at the forthcoming December 
meeting of that body. Heading a special 
committee of the local board named to 
appear before the committee, Mr. Wil- 
son spoke in opposition to the proposal. 
The city, he said, can ill afford to spend 
the taxpayers’ money in an attempt to 
carry its own fire insurance. 





NORFOLK ADJUSTMENT OFFICE 

Charles T. Smith Co., Inc. of Balti- 
more, loss adjusters for companies, 
will open an office next Tuesday, De- 
cember 1, at 408 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing with Clem Deck in charge as man- 
ager. This office will handle fire, auto- 
mobile, inland marine and casualty ad- 
justments and also make inspections and 
investigations. Mr. Deck was formerly 


a company official and at one time lived 
in Norfolk. 





N. E. EXCHANGE PROMOTIONS 


The New England Insurance Exchange 
this month created three new assistant 
secretaries, recognizing long service in 
the.Exchange on the part of each, S. L. 
Burgher of the improved risk department 
and E. C. Smith and B.. M. Hermes of 
the schedule rating department, were 
those unanimously appointed assistant 
secretaries by the executive committee. 





1.U.B. and Agents to 
Confer on December 3 


LUNCHEON MEETING 





IN N.Y. 


Both Sides Hope that Differences in 
Viewpoint Will Be Cleared Away; 
Rate Factor Big Problem 








The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is one step nearer its goal of 
closer relations with the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board. At the request of the 
agents the governing committee of the 
I.U.B. and the National Association’s 
1.U.B. committee will hold a luncheon 
meeting in New York City on Decem- 
ber 3. On this date also the governing 
committee of the I.U.B. is holding its 
annual meeting. 

W. Ross McCain, vice-president of the 
Aetna (Fite), is chairman of the Inter- 


state Underwriters’ Board | governing 
committee. The National Association 
committee is composed of Harry R. 


Manchester of Cleveland, Lyman Drake 
of Chicago and Percy H. Goodwin of 
San Diego, Calif. Mr. Goodwin will be 
unable to attend the meeting and his 
place will be taken by William B. Cal- 
houn of Milwaukee, president of the Na- 
tional Association. 

One of the subjects to be discussed is 
the charge of the agents that the I.U.B. 
is primarily a rate-making body used for 
competitive purposes and that through 
such rate reductions and handling of 
business on a wholesale basis the local 
agents of the country are being forced 
into a subsidiary position. To this the 
I.U.B. responds with the statement that 
it does not make rates in the ordinary 
sense of the word but merely averages 
the rates established by rating organiza- 
tions and gives credits for listed facts 
such as careful management, etc. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has contended for more than a 
year that if the agents and the I.U.B. 
were permitted to get together to dis- 
cuss the problems arising out of mul- 
tiple location underwriting then some 
sort of satisfactory agreement could be 
reached. The agents recognize the jus- 
tice of the fundamental principle under- 
lying the I.U.B. but claim that some of 
the actual details of operation work to 
the detriment of the American Agency 
System. Both the agents and company 
representatives feel that the forthcoming 
conference will result in benefits to all 
concerned. Manager John R. Dumont 
of the I.U.B. has appeared at many 
agency conventions in the last two years 
and is a close friend of the agency lead- 
ers. Thus there is a personal contact 
between the two organizations which 
should make the negotiations and dis- 
cussions that much easier than other- 
wise. 





P.F.U.A. ELECTIONS 


The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association held its annual meeting: last 
week and elected the following as mem- 
bers of the executive committee for a 
term of three years: Silas H. Schoch, 
Walter J. Chase and Eugene C. McCol- 
ley. Others on the executive commit- 
tee include George R. Packard, Harold 
Haskins, George Y. Shermer, T. Magill 
Patterson, John Glendening and John K.’ 
Payne. The executive committee elected 
the following as officers for the ensuing 


year: Mr. Packard, chairman; Mr. 
Haskins, vice-chairman = J. Sanderson 
Trump, secretary-treasurer, and Paul 


M. Fell, assistant secretary-treasurer. 





$6,400,000 COVER ON BRIDGE 

The new $16,000,000 Kill van Kull 
bridge, between Port Richmond, Staten 
Island and Bayonne, N. J., which was 
opened to traffic recently, is insured. for 
$6,400,000 to cover the collapsible parts. 
The insurance is all-risks property dam- 
age and protects against damage done 
by explosion, earthquake, lightning, fire, 
collision, tidal wave, malicious damage, 
rising water, flood, war. riot, strikes, 
civil commotion, collapse and failure of 
the bridge from any cause. 
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Multiple Line Powers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ly becausé the headquarters of: the In- 
land Marine Underwriters Association is 
here and most of the company home of- 
fices are located in New York, Hartford, 
Newark and Philadelphia. When ap- 
proved by the I.M.U.A. the contract will 
be offered to the public in those states 
which permit more latitude as regards 
the writing of multiple lines by a single 
company. 

None of the New England or Middle 
Atlantic states sanction the writing of 
fire lines by casualty companies or vice 
versa and in only one or two of the 
southern states is the all-risks personal 
property floater legalized. Its real field 
for development is in that part of the 
country west of the Appalachians where 
a majority of the states already have 
approved such a contract or others sim- 
ilar in scope. : 

The all-risks personal property floater 
is in itself only-a minor incident in the 
general current discussion of multiple 
line powers: for fire and casualty com- 
panies. It is brought into the limelight 
because it happens to be in-process of 
formation by a committee in New York 
City at the very moment when other 
committees of fire, marine and casualty 
representatives are working with the 
New York Insurance Department to 
curtail further intrusions by any one 
class of companies into’ the domain of 
either or both of the others. 

While the insurance laws of New York 
state remain as they are the Insurance 
Department will continue to insist upon 
strict compliance with them, including the 
regulations which forbid any general 
overlapping of fire, marine and casualty 
coverages. The Department is constant- 
ly working on the proper classification of 
new risks as they are assumed by insur- 
ance companies so as to remove the fric- 
tion and excessive competition arising 
out of a scramble by two classes of com- 
panies for unclassified business. 


Not Opposed to Multiple-Line Principle 


Within the New York Insurance De- 
partment itself some of those in au- 
thoritative positions are not wholly op- 
posed in principle to the theory of mul- 
tiple lines. But whatever their personal 
opinions, officially they are required to 
uphold the statutes as they are worded 
and interpreted by decisions of the state 
courts. There is no question as to the 
constitutionality of the New York insur- 
ance laws refusing to allow life, fire, ma- 
rine and casualty companies to under- 
write lines of coverage not permitted 
under their charters. 

A few years ago there arose some agi- 
tation for changes in the New York 
statutes to permit a single insurance 
company to underwrite all types of cov- 
erage other than life. In Great Britain 
the leading companies do handle all 
classes of risks including life. The Brit- 
ish system, which has operated there 
successfully for many years, was sought 
here by those who contended that the 
freedom with which the British compa- 
nies worked gave them a competitive ad- 
vantage over American insurers on some 
important classes of risks, including ma- 
rine, jewelers’ risks, fine arts and others. 
However the New York Insurance De- 
partment was adamant in its refusal to 
endorse any breaking down of the clear 
lines of demarcation and the whole 
movement for broadening underwriting 
powers was soon dropped. 

Within the last few years the num- 
ber of new insurable risks has grown 
tremendously. Fire companies have been 
developing what are commonly called 
‘side-lines. The inland marine business 
has expanded from its original field of 
insuring shipments by rail and inland 
waterways to cover a large number of 
seemingly unrelated risks. Likewise the 
casualty and surety companies have ex- 
tended their services to the public. In 
addition companies have sought to over- 
come legal handicaps as much as pos- 
sible by uniting under single ownership 
fire, marine and casualty units. Today 


comparatively few of the leading fire 


companies are without casualty running 
mates and the same holds true with re- 
spect to the casualty insurers which were 
formed years ago without any intention 
of making fire company. alliances. 
Trend Toward Broader Covers 

The whole trend of modern insurance 
is distinctly toward so called comprehen- 
sive or all-risks coverages, whether they 
are provided by combination policies of 
fire and casualty companies, as is done 
today, or under single policies. Most 
legitimate insurance requirements of the 
public are being fulfilled satisfactorily 
even with what some advocates of mul- 
tiple lines term “unnecessary legal ob- 
stacles.” 

In New York state there is at the mo- 
ment no well-defined movement to dis- 
turb the statutes compelling fire and cas- 
ualty companies to remain within their 
own underwriting fields. Possibly some 
attempt may be made in the 1932 legis- 
lature at Albany to upset the traditional 
statutory opposition to multiple line 
underwriting. If such an effort is un- 
dertaken it is likely that the Insurance 
Department will be aligned with those 
disapproving such a radical change in the 
fundamentals of insurance company reg- 
ulation in New York state on the ground 
that to scrap all the insurance law and 
precedent which has grown up around 
the present arrangements would involve 
tremendous difficulties. 

The Insurance Department of this 
state would have to be satisfied beyond 
all rensonable doubt of the public neces- 
sity for permitting multiple line under- 
writing before it would lend its support 
to such a proposition. And today the In- 
surance Department is not entirely con- 
vinced that the time is at hand for such 
broadening of company powers. The 
feeling still exists that there would not 
be the same high degree of financial pro- 
tection for policyholders if many fire and 
casualty companies under identical own- 
ership were changed to become instead 
departments of a single company. 

Fear of What Might Happen 

Although the British companies in 
Great Britain are extremely careful in 
keeping the finances of the life, fire, 
casualty, marine and other departments 
segregated so that each is in many re- 
spects a separate company, nevertheless 
the thought is voiced here that in times 
of economic reaction such as the world 
is now passing through some of the more 
profitable departments might be required 
to lend financial assistance to those less 
fortunate after free surplus was ex- 
hausted. The Department is proud of 
its record of policyholders’ protection 
and will reluctantly surrender any pow- 
ers. 

The conviction that the public is bet- 
ter protected by requiring separate cor- 
porate entities, rather than just company 
departments, for each basic class of in- 
surance is so well established in New 
York state that to alter it will call for 
the best and most convincing. array of 


Williams and Simpson 
Made General Managers 


ROYAL AND L. & L. & G’S CHANGE 


Robert McConnell Will Retire as Gen- 
eral Manager of Companies After 
50 Years In Insurance 

Robert McConnell will retire as gen- 
eral manager of the Royal and’'L. & L. 
& G. after fifty years in the insurance 
business. He was London manager of 
the Royal for twenty-one years. His 
earlier experience was with the Cale- 
donian and the Sun. In 1926-7 he was 
president of the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute. During the war he did fine serv- 
ice in various capacities. 

The directors have appointed F. J. Wil- 
liams and J. Dyer Simpson general man- 
agers to succeed Mr. McConnell. They 
have been assistant general managers. 

Mr. Williams joined the Royal in 1897 
at Liverpool. In 1906 he was transferred 
to Buenos Aires and in 1920 was made 
agency inspector and in 1923 assistant 
secretary at the home office. After being 
made sub-manager he was advanced in 
1929 to assistant general manager. 

Mr. Simpson joined the L. & L. & G. 
in 1904. Then he had experience in Glas- 
gow, Dublin, Edinburgh and Belfast for 
the company. 

In 1915 he became deputy assistant 
minager in Montreal; then local man- 
ager in Toronto, assistant manager in 
New York 

He was secretary of the Federal Union 
and assistant secretary of the Star. In 
1925 he returned to the head office, be- 
coming assistant general manager later 
of the L. & L. & G. and also of the 


Royal. 








Valuations’ Committee 


A meeting of the committee on 
valuations of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners has 
been called for Monday, December 7, 
by Chairman George S. Van Schaick, 
New York Insurance Superintendent. 
This will be during the first day of 
the winter meeting in New York City 
of the commissioners’ convention. The 
recommendation of the valuations’ 
committee that June 30, 1931, prices 
be permitted for use in this year’s an- 
nual statements has still to be ap- 
proved by the convention and may 
cause considerable discussion. 











arguments that have ever been mar- 
shaled in favor of multiple line under- 
writing. The day is certain to come 
when these two theories of the insur- 
ance business will be fought out in the 
halls of the New York state legislature. 
That battle will not only be very inter- 
esting as far as personalities are con- 
cerned but will go far toward settling 
one of the most discussed problems ever 
to arise in American insurance. 
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Personal Fur Policy 
Rates Are Reduced 

MINIMUM PREMIUM NOW $5 

General Rate Will Be 1%% a Year In- 


stead of 2%; Changes To Be Ef- 
fective January 1, 1932 





The Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation announces a reduction in the 
cost of the personal fur policy to 144% 
for one year, minimum premium per 
policy $5, effective Jauary 1, 1932. 
The present rate for this coverage is 2%, 
minimum premium $8. 

A further provision is made for allow- 
ing credit to policyholders under existing 
fur policies for the amount of reduction 
pro rata from January 1, 1932 to expira- 
tion. Personal fur policies hereafter is- 
sued to attach prior to January 1, 1932 
are to be written at the present annual 
rate of 2%—minimum premium $8 but 
may be endorsed to show refund, pro 
rata of %% annual, from January 1, 1932 
to expiration. In no event shall any 
policy dating prior to January 1, 1932 
bear a premium of less than $8 nor 
shall the net retained premium be less 
than $5 on any policy endorsed reduc- 
ing the rate as of January 1, 1932. 

The 153 company members actively en- 
gaged in writing inland marine insurance 
under Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation jurisdiction will operate under 
this plan. This brings the personal fur 
floater rate and minimum premium in 
line with the newly adopted “Furriers’ 
Customers’ Certificate” form, rate and 
minimum premium which becomes ef- 
fective on the same date. 





CAN’T GET CONTROL 





E. H. Boles Comments on $19 a Share 
Offer For 161,000 Shares of General 
Alliance Corp. Stock 

A determined bid for the control of 
the General Alliance Corp., holding com- 
pany for the General Reinsurance and 
affiliated fire companies, is being made 
by B. D. Zimmerman, 80 John Street, 
New York, acting as an agent for Carl 
M. Hansen who is anxious to regain 
control of his former company. Although 
Mr. Zimmerman has offered to pay $19 
a share for stock of the corporation on 
condition that at least 161,000 shares are 
deposited by December 12, it was made 
known by E. H. Boles, president, Gen- 
eral Alliance, this week that more than 
enough stock has already been pledged 
by those friendly to his administration 
to make Zimmerman’s plan an impossi- 
bility. There are 320,000 shares of stock 
outstanding; $12 bid and $16 asked are 
the present over the counter prices. 

In a letter sent by Mr. Zimmermai to 
stockholders of the corporation he makes 
clear that he is not obligated to take any 
of the stock unless he gets the amount 
necessary to give him control. Further- 
more, he is empowered to extend his of- 
fer for not more than thirty days aiter 
its expiration, and has designated the 
Public National Bank & Trust Co. as 
depositary for the shares. 


PRO RATA CANCELLATION 

F. E. Jenkins, chairman of a New Y ork 
special committee for fire insurance, '1aS 
asked the chief executives of companies 
belonging to the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization to endorse 4 
proposed rule for pro rata. cancellation of 
merchandise insurance, inasmuch as the 
New York Insurance Department aS 
called upon the rating organization to 
take action on the matter, which as 
been in abeyance since June. 


CHASE WITH NATIONAL UNION 

J. Carl Chase has been appointed s!ate 
agent of the National Union Fire 'or 
Missouri with headquarters in St. Louts. 
He is a native Missourian with a back- 
ground of experience totaling more tan 
twenty-five years. Mr. Chase formerly 
traveled the state for the Sun Insurance 
Office for sixteen years and previous to 
that represented the American Centra 
in a field capacity for several years. 
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C. K. Yungman Dies; 
Philadelphia Producer 


LEADER IN THE AGENCY FIELD 





Senior Member of Platt, Yungman & 
Co.; Strong Supporter of Organ- 
ization and Conciliation 





Charles K. Yungman, for many years 
one of the outstanding figures in the in- 
surance agency field in Philadelphia and 
considered as the dean of producers 
there, died last Friday morning. He was 
66 years of age. Mr. Yungman was the 
senior member of the firm of Platt, 
Yungman & Co. and was a director of 
the Franklin Fire. Funeral services were 
held Sunday afternoon. 

For many years Mr. Yungman’s firm 
was general agent for the automobile de- 
partment of the Insurance Co. of North 
America for the entire United States. 
Mr. Yungman was in a large measure 
responsible for the successful formation 
of the original Agents’ Association of 
Philadelphia and was chairman: of the 
committee named to consult with the 
Philadelphia .committee of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association. Due to his 
intelligent understanding of the positions 
of both the local agents and the com- 
panies many of the points of difference 
between the two groups have been re- 
moved amicably. As an agent Mr. 
Yungman handled many large accounts 
during his lifetime and was well known 
in general business circles not only 
throughout Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York but in other states as 
well. 

Mr. Yungman was a member of the 
Union League, Philadelphia Country 
Club, Downtown Club, Merion Cricket 
and Golf Club and the Downtown Asso- 
ciation of New York. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Helen Gaskill Yungman, 
and a brother, Edgar Yungman. 





MAINE AGENTS MEET 





Henry Baird Elected President; Motion 
To Seek Legislation on Fire Rate- 
Making Tables After Discussion 


The annual meeting of the Maine As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents was held 
last week at the DeWitt Hotel in Lewis- 
ton. »More than twa:thirds of the 152 
members were present. The following 
were elected officers for 1932: president, 
Henry Baird, Auburn; vice-president, 
Harold Braithwaite, Bridgeton; Edward 
E. Whitney, Dover, and Murdock Mc- 
Kabe, Rockland; secretary-treasurer, C. 
Waldo Lovejoy, Rumford; national 
councillor, Ivan E. Lang, Waterville; ex- 
ecutive committee, Joseph T. Cole, chair- 
man, Kennebunk; Robert Pennell, Port- 
land,.and Zelma Dwinal, Camden. 

President Cole in his annual report 
spoke of the successful efforts to pre- 
vent the appointment of solicitors of the 
Maine Automobile Association as insur- 
ance agents and the wholesale insuring 
of members in one insurance company 
and also of the passage of an agency 
qualification law with a $10 examination 
fee attached for all except life agents. A 
resolution critical of the New England 
Insurance Exchange and proposing leg- 
islation to compel all bodies making rates 
in the state to file such rates with the 
insurance commissioner, giving public 
notice on the same and hold hearings, 
was tabled after a spirited discussion. 
Among those who spoke against the 
resolution were Mr. Lang, Edwin J. Cole 
of Fall River, Mass., and J. Lawton 
Whitlock, president of the Massachusetts 
Insurance Federation. 





NAME ELLIS FOR PRESIDENT 

The: Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation nominating committee has rec- 
ommended the following to be voted on 
for officers at the annual meeting on De- 
cember 23: for president, Harry G. Ellis, 
Jr.; for vice-president, H. Lester Hei- 
stadt; for secretary, Jacob L. Schneider; 
for treasurer, Herbert Marker; for 
members of the executive committee, 
Charles Reppa, chairman; M. L. Nathan- 
son, John J. Canning, George Rilling and 
John H. Helstrom; 
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123,000 Cars Parked 
All Night in New York 


POLICE ACTION TO BE ASKED 





Underwriters Concerned with Hazards 
Associated with Wholesale Parking 
on City Streets 





More than 123,000 automobile owners 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn and The Bronx 
habitually park their cars in the streets 
all night, it was revealed by a survey 
just completed by the New York Board 
of Trade, Inc. W. L. J. Banham, presi- 
dent of the board, announced the results 
of the survey to representatives of civic 
and commercial organizations at a con- 
ference last Friday. 

The board has called the attention of 
Police Commisioner Mulrooney to the 
situation with the recommendation that 
the police department try to remedy it 
by issuing printed warnings to car own- 
ers who violate the city parking regula- 
tions in the manner, Mr. Banham said. 

The board’s investigation of all-night 
parking was conducted by a corps of 
checkers who on three successive nights 
checked twice through every block be- 
tween midnight and 6-a.m., reporting 
only those cars which were in the same 
spots at the time of both counts. Of 
the 123,460 cars parked all night, 102,679 
were without lights. The counts by bor- 
oughs were as follows: 


Without Lights. Total. 


Manhattan 35.<0...- 33,752 42,849 
Broakivn® <a 2c.k 40,229 48,068 
ROIS cavcsera. 6 cece siesd. ote 28,098 32,543 


Mr. Banham estimated that at the rate 
of twenty feet for each parked car 467 
miles of curb space in city streets were 
used for all-night parking. He explained 
that the board’s purpose in making the 
survey was to effect the relief of street 
congestion by indirectly attacking the 
allday parker through the elimination of 
all-night parking. The report showed 
that in thousands of cases the person 
who parks his car for the night in the 
streets of Brooklyn or The Bronx parks 
it during the day on the streets of Man- 
hattan. Just how the investigators ar- 
rived at this conclusion was not revealed. 

The National Automobile Underwriters 
Association two weeks ago voted to 
penalize automobile assureds in Chicago 
for not putting their cars in garages at 
night. In that city the auto theft situa- 
tion has become considerably worse than 
in New York during the last year. How- 
ever, in the event that the habit of park- 
ing so many thousands of cars on streets 
during the night in New York City is 
reflected to any noticeable extent in the 
theft loss ratio automobile underwriters 
here may take some action to discour- 
age this dangerous practice. 





TO TEST NEW TENN. AGENTS 

Although Tennessee has no specific 
agents’ qualification law Insurance Com- 
missioner J. I. Reece holds that he has 
authority under existing statutes to pre- 
scribe regulations for the licensing ol 
agents whereby unqualified applicants 
may be barred. Under his plan, which is 
effective January 1, all applicants will 
have to fill out a questionnaire setting 
forth their experience and qualifications. 
Questions will also be asked applicants 
about provisions of the state’s insurance 
laws. 





FORREST W. HOLLY PROMOTED 

Forrest W. Holly, assistant manager, 
Jacksonville, Fla., for the Travelers Fire, 
has been promoted. to the position of 


. manager in the Travelers branch office 11 


that city. Mr. Holly went with the 
Travelers Fire late in 1926, and aiter 
completing the home office trainin’ 
school course was assigned as a spe- 
cial agent in Atlanta, Ga. For severa 
months prior to his appointment as as 
sistant manager in Jacksonville on May 
1, 1929, he had been located in Jack- 
sonville in charge of the business of the 
Travelers Fire in that territory. 
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Cash Capital 
$24,000,000.00 


Net Surplus 
$36,398,755.35 


(Accumulated over 78 years) 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$60,398,755.35 


Additional Funds 
$38,936,368.00 


(Pro Rata Unearned Premiums) 


Reserved 


for miscellaneous ts, taxes, dividends, 
and other obligations 


$12,754,865.55 
Assets 


Cash on hand, funds conservatively invested 
or current balances payable when due 
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$112,089,988.90 
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STRENGTH plus EFFICIENCY 


On the Cleveland waterfront huge electrical cranes that operate from 
their own tracks—unload ships of ore at the rate of five to seven 
tons at one dip. These efficient hoists pick up ore in the hoids of 
big lake steamers and drop it into railroad cars bound for inland 
foundries and steel mills. > The Home Insurance Company of New 
York an institution. of great financial strength has stood the test of 
time by weathering the various conflagrations for over seventy-eight 
years and serving the public by paying all losses in full. > “ The 
Home of New York” a stalwart insurance organization with resources 
over a hundred million dollars is efficiently managed and guided 


with the foresight to survive against all conceivable odds. » 


NEW YORK 


WILFRED KURTH, President 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


59 MAIDEN LANE 


Reputation «» Service 
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Fireproof Buildings Dated Back To 


Earliest Times, Ancient Ruins Show 
By Charles C. Dominge, 


Secretary, Great American 


Fireproof buildings, although I have no 
data to verify this statement, probably 
date back to the earliest time and this is 
somewhat verified by the ruins. still 


standing in Rome, where parts of build- 
ings can be found without any combus- 
tible material in their makeup. We know 
that the ancient cliff dwellers constructed 
their abodes of fire-resisting construc- 
tion, the walls being massive, and I only 
regret that in all of the pictures that I 
have seen the important part of the roof 
and the floors were missing. Just what 
their construction was we are not able 
to determine. 

Several years ago when I was in Eu- 
rope I inspected a number of old ca- 
thedrals and other public buildings and 
was surprised to find that they were en- 
tirely fireproof including roof and floors; 
the roofs having heavy stone groined 
arches with a sort of fireproof slab be- 
tween, and although I was unable to de- 
termine the actual construction I find in 
the book, “The Manner of Securing All 
Sorts of Buildings from Fire,” published 
in London in 1755, that “bricked roofs,” 
that is roofs without timber, were built 
in parts of France centuries ago and it 
is amusing to read this extract from the 
book: ’ 

“Bricked roofs is a.method of building 
in Roussillon, very old and of great an- 
tiquity and though known there for some 
centuries past, yet has this method but 
lately been brought into the adjacent 
provinces in France.” 

The early monuments of Egypt be- 
tween B. C. 5,000 and B. C. 2,500, are 
splendid examples of building construc- 
tion. In Babylonia excavations even to- 
day reveal building arches and vaults. In 
the palace of Sarbistan, Persia, floor 
arches of truly Oriental type are still 
to be seen. In the twelfth century in the 


north of France roofs were built in Goth- 
ic style of vault constructed architecture 
with ribbed groins. 

Pre-Christian Construction 

Several years ago I read an account 
of an exploring expedition either in Rome 
or in Egypt where they came across a 
concrete arch (15 feet by 20 feet) evi- 
dently used as the floor of a building 
which apparently was constructed with- 
out the aid of any steel or other support- 
ing brace. 

We have proof that long before the 
dawn of the Christian era people had 
been using cementing materials for a va- 
riety of building operations. Vitruvius, 
architect for the Roman Empire, wrote at 
length on the use of cement and the 
elder Pliney mentioned cement a num- 
ber of times in his writings. The Ro- 
mans used slacked lime mixed with vol- 
canic ash for their cement. They did not 
know why nor how nor did they under- 
stand the proportion of the materials. 
In other words, nature was depended on 
for their formation and on the volcanos 
for their burning. 

The Roman secret of making cement 
was apparently lost..and it was not until 
1756 that an English engineer named 
John Smeton found that an impure lime- 
stone containing a certain amount of clay 
matter possessed the property of harden- 
ing in water when burned and reduced 
to a powder. As you all know, today our 
concrete mixtures are made of stone, 
gravel and slag. 

The first real fireproof building in Am- 
erica, constructed as we know fireproof 
buildings to be constructed today, is lo- 
cated in Charleston, S. C., and a plaque 
in front of this bank building bears the 
following: 

“Fireproof building built about 1823, so 
called because it is the first attempt at 
fireproof building in the country.” 
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(Continued from Page 20) 
politicians, and encourages them to in- 
corporate insurance agencies for the sole 
purpose of handling business of not only 
the city and county municipal govern- 
ments, but contractors and others who 
do business through or with the city 
and/or county. In Pittsburgh we seem 
to have four such political agencies. It 
is reported that those desirous of favors 
of the politician offer insurance before- 


hand. In the good old days we called it 
graft. 
Eighth. It is utterly impossible to har- 


monize the efforts of the local agents 
and the general agents who also do a 
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local agency business. It has been tried 
in Pittsburgh for years. The limited 
general agents we find in Allegheny 
County, who also do a local agency busi- 


ness and receive in excess of 20%, 25% - 


and 30%, cannot and will never be able 
to form a Local Board that will function. 
Such dual representation is injurious to 
the local agents at Pittsburgh. 

Ninth. The payment of high commis- 
sions by a few companies regardless of 
the title under which they may be al- 
lowed, increases the agency problems by 
the pernicious appointment of a horde 
of so-called ‘sub-agents, or commission 
takers, while the cut rate companies will 
in the process of time eliminate them- 
selves from the business entirely. It 





would appear that the high commission 
companies create the greatest problems 
for the agents. 

How Is Fire Rate Affected? 


One might be excused for asking a 
question on the subject as follows: What 
commission or acquisition cost loading 
is added to the fire insurance rate in 
Allegheny County? Is it the maximum 
commission that some forty-six compan- 
ies allow some sixteen agencies, partly 
operating as general agents, and if so 
why could not the balance of the com- 
panies reduce the present Allegheny 
County rates, thus enabling the local 
agents of all such companies to more 
readily conipete for business with the 
high commission companies, non-boards 
and mutuals? Again, if all other com- 
panies in the Allegheny County Board 
limit the commission or acquisition cost 
to 20%, 25% and W%, and forty-six 
others pay more, what becomes of the 
difference ? 

Out of a total board membership of 
some 254 companies, 178 stock companies 
appear to allow commissions of 20%, 25% 
and 30%, that some 46 other stock com- 
panies are alleged to allow up to 10% 
over and above those noted above, and 
that some 30 mutuals are alleged to al- 
low their agents 15% and 20% to 25% 
to their policyholders. There are also a 
few stock companies, not members of 
the Allegheny County Board, but mem- 
bers of other Pennsylvania rating 
boards, whose agents are referred to as 
receiving 15%, and where the board rate 
is cut, up to 20%. The practice does not 
appear uniform or consistent. These lat- 
ter companies are referred to as “Cut 
Raters”—yet differ very little from the 
group that allow higher than local agents’ 
commissions. 





MERCANTILE’S STATEMENT 

The Mercantile of America, a member 
of the North British & Mercantile group, 
on October 1 had admitted assets of $6,- 
772,438 on the basis of current stock and 
bond prices. This is a reduction of 
$418,637 from the January 1 figures. Of 
this reduction only $311,551 or 4.88% is 
attributable to the decline in security 
values since the first of the year. On 
October 1 the unearned premium reserve 
was $2,757,402, a drop of $207,134; the 
capital was $1,000,000 and the net sur- 
plus $2,618,985, a decrease of $116,129. 
The company has more than $2 assets 
with which to meet every dollar of obli- 
gation. 





AETNA INLAND MARINE SCHOOL 

An exceptionally large enrollment was 
reported for the new inland marine 
school organized by the Aetna (Fire) 
November 17 at Hartford. The course 
includes the study of marine perils, 
types of marine losses, commercial law 
covering bailments, private and common 
carriers, transit risks, all risks floaters, 
bailee, deferred payment floater, miscel- 
laneous; regulation and supervision of 
inland marine insurance, general policy 
conditions; and a careful study of the 





An Undeniable Fact! 
confronted with Prosperity. or Depression the 
Business world’s greatest asset is Sound Insurance. 





The HANOVER and the FULTON provide that kind of 
Safe Protection for your clients. 








Adjustment Bureau To 
Form Local Contacts 


FIELDMEN’S LOSS COMMITTEES 





Loss Executives of Companies and Local 
Agents To Co-operate in Develop- 
ment of Better Adjustments 





The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau is active in the development of va- 
rious plans for improvement in loss ad- 
justments. The Bureau is intensely in- 
terested in all developments tending to 
promote better conditions throughout the 
field in connection with loss adjustments, 
Its purpose is to not only develop the 
actual adjusting talent to the better han- 
dling of adjustments, but to bring about 
a complete and proper representation of 
the public, agent and immediate company 
interests, 

It is now actively engaged in bringing 
about the formation of loss committees 
in all of the state field mens’ associations. 
Committees have been established in sev- 
eral states and it is hoped that the whole 
program will be worked out in the near 
future. The Bureau is interested in hav- 
ing these committees composed of such 
field men as have a good understanding 
of and a constructive interest in the 
business of loss adjustments. The pos- 
sibilities open to such loss committees 
for constructive work in bringing about 
improved conditions in the field and of- 
fering to the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau a convenient and expedient 
contact with the field men, are obvious. 

Loss Executive Associations 

Loss executive associations have been 
organized in Chicago, Hartford and New 
York. Such an association was asked 
by Manager Lilly at his meeting with 
the loss department executives in San 
Francisco last month. B. K. Clapp, man- 
ager of the Atlanta office, has been ac- 
tive in carrying this contact through the 
Southeast, and it is hoped that some such 
association may be organized in that ter- 
ritory in the near future. 

The Bureau believes it a recognized 
fact that too much consideration has 
been given to the mechanics of the loss 
adjustment itself rather than the time, 
patience and skill required to adequately 
give to the companies’ agents the sort 
of representation they deserve, It seems 
elementary that the agents, who are ac- 
tually on the firing line and unquestion- 
ably owe a responsibility to their clients, 
the policyholders, should occupy an im- 
portant position in the entire develop- 
ment of the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau. Plans are practically settled 
for the handling of executive contact 
with agents individually and _ through 
their associations. 





various inland marine policies. Al! stu- 
dents are employes of the company in- 
terested in preparing themselves for po- 
sitions of higher rank in the home office 
and in the field. 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL 





$13,036,735 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$19,355,569 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $73,088,808 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 
True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
4 Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 
{- False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 
n- | Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
to ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 
: History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 
be The Verdict is. always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
n- that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
ut must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 
: History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
1g more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D..: History records that the world progressed. and 
es was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
Is. continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
v- more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
le most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
a year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 
ch Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 
1g ‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”’. 
he Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
ea mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
ut will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
f- hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
st of progress and prosperity. - 
nt Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
- fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
1 ; Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
od make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
th that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
an it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
" NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








The Satisfaction Nature Provides 

When I was leaving Binghamton, N.Y,,; 
recently, on a local four and a half hour 
train to cover the distance between Bing- 
hamton and Albany, about 150 miles, the 
hotel clerk remarked to me that it was 
a long and tedious trip. So it may seem 
to many but I always enjoyed it although 
I have taken it hundreds of times. It 
takes you through the beautiful Susque- 
hanna Valley to Cobleskill, then into the 
Schoharie Valley, and finally into the 
valley formed. by the northern slope of 
the beautiful Helderberg Mountains and 
the Mohawk Valley. The trip is one 
full of scenic beauty and historical ro- 
mance and fact. 

Otsego Lake, the “Glimmerglass” of 
Cooper’s novels; the Cherry Valley mas- 
sacre, and other historical episodes, like 
the Clinton-Sullivan expedition against 
the Iroquois, enter into a particularly 
pleasing scenic setting. While looking 
out of the car window I observed six 
deer right close to the railroad track, 
that had emerged from the forests near 
East Worcester, probably to get a little 
of the bright sunshine. They were not 
alarmed at the passing train but stood 
erect and alert, calmly looking at us. 

Truly a wonderful sight and one to 
warm the heart of a nature-lover. A 
traveling man behind me who had from 
time to time been complaining about the 
tedious ride and was talking to me at 
the time I saw these deer, which sight 
entranced me, was somewhat surprised 
when I did not answer his conversation, 
while looking at the picture the deer 
made. He wanted to know what I was 
looking at so intently because he had 
seen nothing. Some people have eyes 
that do not observe, and they miss a 
whole lot. And some, even if they see 
things, are not interested; worse luck 
for them. One of my former traveling 
companions thought me “queer” in the 
old days because on Sundays or holidays 
I usually went to some place in my ter- 
ritory where I could “commune” with 
nature, away from the drab towns made 
by man. He thought that a good insur- 
ance man should never want to get away 
from the atmosphere of business, where- 
as the truth is that the oftener a man 
can shed the atmosphere of the bread 
and butter part of life for a period, the 
better business man he becomes physi- 
cally and mentally. 

+: 3 aoe 
Beauties of Hudson River 

One of the most magnificent pieces of 
sceni¢ beauty in the world (and you need 
not take my word for it, the great nat- 
uralist and traveler Humboldt expressed 
a similar viewpoint) are the highlands of 
the Hudson from Peekskill to above 
Newburgh. The Palatine Hotel at New- 
burgh has a piazza on the top floor over- 
looking this whole section, which, how- 
ever, strange as it may seem, is rarely 
patronized by guests. Mr. Williamson, 
the proprietor of the hotel, and I were 


commenting the other day on the phe- 
nomenon that when a beautiful sight can 
easily be obtained, few people avail 
themselves of the privilege but when 
there is no such opportunity people 
clamor for it. 

If he did not have this wonderful con- 
venience everyone would be importuning 
him to have this platform built, but as 
it has always been there few avail them- 
selves of this great opportunity. One 
of the beautiful views of America, by the 
way, is right over the Hudson from 
Broadway, Newburgh, to the East, the 
lordly Hudson and Mount Beacon and 
contiguous mountains forming a_back- 
ground to a drab city main street. And 
the natives have this view every day of 
the year, therefore don’t appreciate it any 
more than visitors appreciate the easy 
facilities offered to get a fine view from 
the hotel. 

¥ Mle 
Verdict for a Lawyers’ Fee 

To illustrate what verdicts a jury, 
made of local sympathizers, will bring in, 
I want to tell my personal experience 
with that kind of a jury at Bath, N. Y., 
court house in September, 1912. The 
Germania was involved in a _ claim 
caused by a fire in Hornell, in the same 
county, and our policy covered the 
dwelling and household furniture of a 
party who, according to the fire chief 
and police chief, our chief witnesses, 
had done everything possible to foster 
a quick fire. Saturated shingles had 
been placed near a stove, curtains pulled 
down, dry leaves placed advantageously, 
and so on, but the fire was nipped in 
the bud, so that enough evidence was 
obtained by the above officials to war- 
rant our thinking we had a good case, 
and our attorneys and myself had pre- 
pared the defense carefully. 

Some of this “evidence” was brought 
into court by us and we openly and un- 
reservedly declared that our defense was 
that the assured had deliberately set the 
house on fire. After the lawyers on both 
sides had finished the judge instructed 
the jury to decide whether or not as- 
sured had set a fire. If so, to bring in 
a verdict for us; if not, to bring in a 
verdict for the full amount of the loss 
to the assured—that and only that. The 
claim under our policy amounted to 
about $1,500 and assured claimed all of 
that. The jury went out and brought 
in a verdict for $200. The assured, by 
the way, had employed a blind lawyer 
and he went through a lot of stunts. 
The jury probably felt sorry for the 
lawyer and the $200 was probably to pay 
his fee. The judge was willing to set 
aside the verdict, but we were tired and 
disgusted and settled with the stipula- 
tion that this $200 item should take care 
of this and two others that were pend- 
ing in the same fire. 

I remember this case particularly, not 
alone on account of the incidents above 
related, but because on top of the dis- 


gusting verdict, it so happened, as mis- 
fortunes seem to come in a bunch some- 
times, that the hotel in Bath having 
burnt recently, there were very poor ac- 
commodations, and I decided to take 
the next train to Buffalo. But when we 
went to the Lackawanna depot we found 
our train had been wrecked at Corning 
and I had-to sleep at the Bath depot 
on a hard bench all night, as the train 
did not arrive until eight o’clock next 
morning. The Erie train, which our 
lawyer took, had left while I was at sup- 
per (and no other train left on the Erie 
that night). Surely a combination of 
bad luck all around, and one that I will 
not easily forget. 


ee 


A Tough Syracuse Hotel 


Inspecting a hotel of doubtful reputa- 
tion at Syracuse some years ago J; 
thinking the place all right, walked un- 
concernedly into a pretty tough crowd 
who thinking I was a Federal agent gave 
me a few moments of worry. One man, 
half full, commenced to call me names 
and held an ugly police dog in leash, 
which was snarling at me. I did not 
want to look the dog in the eye, as you 
read in story books, to overawe him. 
Fortunately for me _ the proprietor 
stepped in that moment and when I ex- 
plained my mission was very polite and 
called the bum, who wanted to assault 
me, down good and plenty. This is what 
comes from being too conscientious and 
not wanting to give your company mere- 
ly a sidewalk inspection. 





NEW INSURANCE PHONE BOOK 

The Weekly Underwriter of New 
York has issued its November, 1931, edi- 
tion of the Telephone Tickler, a book 
which for years has proved of ines- 
timable value to those in insurance. It 
contains the name, address and telephone 
number of every company, agency, bro- 
kerage office, adjusting office, law firm, 
and bureau engaged in the insurance 
business in New York City together 
with the names and phone numbers of 
hundreds of persons associated with 
these organizations. This handy sized 
phone book for the insurance business 
is published and distributed with the 
compliments of the Weekly Underwriter. 
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JERSEY CITY FALSE ALARMS 


During the past few weeks so many 
false fire-alarms have been sent in to 
the Jersev City Fire Department that 
Deputy Director of Safety Thomas J. 
Wolfe has sent out a plea to all par- 
ents, teachers and children, asking for 
their co-operation in stopping the prac- 
tice. In his statement he announces that 
“our police and fire records show that 
the greatest loss of life and damage to 
departmental apparatus has come 
through firemen rushing in response to 
false alarms, particularly at this time of 
the year when fall and winter weather 
causes the streets to be slippery, does 
the danger increase.” 





JOIN NEW ENGLAND EXCHANGE 


A. B. Becker, special agent of the 
Great American for eastern Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, with headquar- 
ters in Providence, and Emile Ribbe, spe- 
cial agent of the Massachusetts Fire & 
Marine for Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, with Portland headquarters, 
were elected active members of the New 
England Insurance Exchange this month. 
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walls of steel from keel to far above the water line. Each door in those ‘oi 

walls is so safely watertight that, even though an entire section should be e 

flooded, the ship will remain afloat. Loss is restricted to the flooded section. 
Insurance cannot prevent loss. Insurance transcends loss. Insurance 

indemnifies! Prompt payment keeps the business ship afloat when ail its 

material sections are destroyed. 
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German Premiums Now 
Exceed 1913 Figures 


272,000,000 RM. DURING YEAR 1930 








Invested Funds “ Close of Last Year 
Had Recovered to Nearly Half of 
the Pre-War Figures 


The German State Control Report for 
the year 1930, just issued, provides in- 
structive comparisons between pre-war 
and post-war years, and _ incidentally 
shows the effect of the collapse of the 
paper mark upon the operations of in- 
surance offices. 

The premium income obtained from 
German direct business by all offices, na- 
tional and foreign, amounted to 224,800,- 
000 RM. in 1913, a figure which was 2,- 
300,000 RM. greater than that of 1925. In 
1930, however, the total had risen to 272,- 
000,000 RM., or nearly 50,000,000 RM. 
higher than in 1913. The corresponding 
figures for purely German companies for 
home: and foreign business were: 1913, 
235,900,000 RM.; 1924, 217,500,000 RM.; 
and 1930, 259,700,000 RM. 

Total sums assured under life policies 
were 16,000,000,000 RM. in 1913, but fig- 
ures up to the end of the first half-year 
of 1931 show that complete recovery has 
not yet been accomplished, the total then 
being 15,600,000,000 RM. The effect of 
the monetary change is marked when 
reference is made to the capital invested 
in the shares of German insurance com- 
panies. A total of 647,900,000 RM. was 
invested in the share or guarantee capital 
of 214 companies in 1913, of which 25.73% 
was paid up. In the gold-mark. balance- 
sheets of 1924 of 240 companies, the cor- 
responding figures were 367,800,000 RM. 
and 44.24%, while in 1930, for 237 com- 
panies, the total amounted to 581,000,000 
RM., with 37.98% paid up. 

The invested funds of the German of- 
fices, which had a gold value in 1913 of 
6,544,300,000 RM., tumbled to the mere 
fraction of 357,100,000 RM., in 1924 after 
the paper-mark collapse, but had recov- 
cred to the extent of 3,057,600,000 RM. by 
the end of 1930. General reserves were 
similarly affected, the pre-war figure of 
184,100,000 RM. comparing with 32,100,000 
RM. and with 90,600,000 RM. respec- 
tively. 





NEW BRITISH FIRE DETECTOR 


Demonstrations of the Burovox fire 
detector have recently been given at va- 
rious centers in the United Kingdom. At 
a demonstration in a Liverpool ware- 
house one of the instruments was fitted 
to the ceiling with an alarm bell fixed 
on the outside of the warehouse level 
with the floor. The alarm bell and the 
fire detector are connected, and imme- 
diately the slightest smoke passes across 
the face of the indicator the alarm bell 
commences ringing and continues so un- 
til switched off. For the demonstration 
the floor of the warehouse was filled 
with smoke, and within a few seconds 
the efficiency of the apparatus was mani- 
fested by the ringing of the alarm bell. 
It is stated that the apparatus can be 
used with equal success on shipboard. 





LOSS EXECUTIVES MEET 

The Eastern Loss Executives’ Confer- 
ence held its first regular meeting last 
week at the Lawyers’ Club in New York. 
There were thirty-five members nresent 
and President F. I. Crisfield presided. 
Hereafter the organization will hold eve- 
ning meetings on the third Thursday of 
each month. The adjustment situation 
at Boston, which is unsatisfactory, was 
discussed. George W. Lilly, manager of 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
was present and gave a talk on service 
charges. 





ABEILLE INCREASES CAPITAL 


The Abeille Fire of Paris decided at a 
general stockholders’ meeting to pass 12 
million francs of its free reserve to the 
capital of 12 million and increase this 
24 million by further 6 million francs, 
making the capital of the company 30 
million francs. 


NEW CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
Great American Will Open Office in 
Montreal on December 1; Bourne 
and Duclos Managers 

The Great American group on Decem- 
ber 1 will open a Canadian department 
in Montreal. This follows the reinsur- 
ance of the business of the Mount Royal 
Assurance which was controlled by the 
Great American, the fire and allied lines 
going to the County Fire of Philadelphia 
and the automobile liability and plate 
glass to the Great American Indemnity. 

The new Canadian department will be 
located in the Lewis Building on St. John 
Street in Montreal under the direction 
of H. C. Bourne and C. H. Duclos, man- 
agers, and H. H. S. Fisk and J. A. Mac- 
Donald, assistant managers, all of whom 
have been executives of the Mount 
Royal. Agents of the Great American 
and American Alliance and of the 


Fire-Marine+ Automobile - Casualty » Fidelity - Surety 


Complete Financial Security— 
Fair Dealing -Intelligent 
Agency Service—these three 
essentials, zealously pre- 
served for sixty-eight years, 
are the heritage of each 
member of this fleet... 
Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire 
& Marine and Occidental 
Insurance companies, the 
Fireman’s Fund and Occiden- 
tal Indemnity companies. . . 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Rochester Underwriters Agency in Onta- 
rio, Quebec, the Maritime Province and 
New foundland, who have heretofore been 
reporting to New York, will report to 
Montreal on and after December 1. How- 
ever, there will be no change in the ter- 
ritory now reporting to Chicago and San 
Francisco. 





BIRMINGHAM FINANCE PLAN 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Association of 
Insurance Agents has endorsed a plan 
for member agents to extend credit on 
premium to customers through a finance 
company. If this credit extends beyond 
sixty days after the policy becomes ef- 
fective a down payment of 20% is made 
and the balance collected in eight instal- 
ments if it is a one year policy and in 
twelve instalments if the contract runs 
for three years. The agent retains the 
down cash payment as his commission 
and turns over the notes for the various 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 


instalment payments to the finance com- 
pany handling the collections. It collects 
and remits to the agent and in the event 
of an assured failing to meet his period- 
ical obligations the finance company 
cancels on a siiort rate basis. 





NELSON AT NASSAU MEETING 

The Nassau County Association of Lo- 
cal Agents, Inc., held its monthly meet- 
ing last week at the Garden City Hotel, 
President Harvey B. Nelson of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters was 
the principal speaker and he urged the 
agents to represent only those companies 
which are supporting the highest ideals 
in insurance and are not inimical to the 
American Agency System. Henry Von 
Elm of Freeport is president of the Nas- 
sau County Association; Thomas H. 
Darling of Rockville Center, treasurer, 
and Marcus O. Howell of Glen Head, 
secretary. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Belgian Decision 
Under Hague Rules 


SHIPOWNER 


IS HELD LIABLE 





Recovery of Underwriters Increases 
With the More General Adoption of 
Rules by Different Nations 





As a number of countries have em- 
bodied the Hague Rules or their equiv- 
alent into the marine laws the possibili- 
ties for underwriters to recover from 
shipowners on loss payments have con- 
siderably increased. Companies do not 
fail to examine carefully into these pos- 
sibilities of recovery every time a loss is 
paid. Especially the Belgian courts have 
rendered a number of decisions of value 
to underwriters. One of the recent de- 
cisions was handed down in favor of the 
Rhenanian Atlas of Ludwigshaven, Ger- 


many. 

The bill of lading had been issued in 
Antwerp and contained the following 
clauses: 

“1. Unless otherwise provided in this 
B/L the captain of the vessel may 
discharge at the port of destina- 
tion to the shipowner’s agent in 
case the holder of the document 
does not claim the goods. 

“2. The vessel is not liable for dam- 
age and loss which the goods suf- 
fer while in the care of the agent 
of the shipowner, if the captain 
has handed the goods over to him. 


Also the insurance clause. 

The holder of the bill of lading did 
not claim the goods and the captain 
handed the goods over to the agent of 
the shipowner, who in turn handed them 
over to the consignee, in error. The 
shipper as well as the holder of the 
bill of lading brought suit against the 
captain; the former for the loss of the 
goods, the latter for reimbursement of 
freight, as the contract had not been 
carried out. The Commerce Court at 
Antwerp decided in favor of both plain- 
tiffs. 

The court reasoned as follows: The 
clause (1) does not free the captain from 
the duty to deliver even though delivery 
is made in his name by the shipowner’s 
agent. Jurisprudence as well as former 
decisions agree that the owner’s agent is 
not attorney and does not accept per- 
sonal liability. The court referred to 
“Smeesters” maritime law, where it is 
stated under the chapter “Marine 
Agents” that the marine agent is the 
tegularly appointed and permanent rep- 
resentative of the owner at the port. 

The agent is an officer, a mandatory, 
who acts in the name and for account 
of the owners. His powers are limited 
by the instrument appointing him. He 
binds the owners if he acts within the 
limits of his plain powers. 

The plea that the claim for the loss 
of the goods should be made against the 
unlawful receiver of the goods was not 
considered, because the holder of the 
bill of lading had an unconditional di- 
tect claim against the shipper. The 
clause did not free the captain from his 
duty to deliver, or replace his duty by 
that of the agent. 

Defendant (captain) plead further that 
the faulty delivery was made after the 
discharge and that the discharge was 
completed by delivery to the agent, which 
gave the captain the right to deny lia- 
bility under the bill of lading clause. The 
court held that the clauses freed him 
from liability for loss and damage while 
the goods after discharge were in the 
hands of the agent. But delivery to a 
Person other than the holder of the bill 
of lading is not “loss” in the meaning 
of the clause. The insurance clause free- 
ing from liability for loss and damage, 
which the party having an interest in 
the goods can insure against, does not 
Cover false delivery to a person other 





than the one holding the bill of lading. 
Moreover, the law of November 28, 1928, 
(Hague Rules) forbids the clause, be- 
cause it would burden the discharger 
with responsibilities of which the cap- 
tain cannot under the laws free himself. 

The claim for the return of freight 
was upheld, as the captain did not live 
up to his contract. 

To sum up: the captain was bound to 
deliver the goods to the holder of the 
bill of lading. If legal delivery to the 
agent of the owner has been made the 
captain must see that the goods do not 
get into the hands of a wrong party, 
otherwise the holder of the bill of lad- 
ing has a claim for damage because of 
non-delivery. The clause freeing the 
captain from loss or damage while the 
goods are in the care of the agent does 
not apply, because faulty delivery is not 
“loss” in the meaning of the clause. The 
“insurance clause” is under Belgian law 
void (Hague Rules Art. 111 sub 8). 


DANISH COMPANIES MERGE 

The Dansk Veritas and the Copen- 
haguen Reinsurance have decided to pool 
their resources. The Dansk Veritas has 
last year suffered a loss of 290,000 
crowns, which has been met by a re- 
duction of the capital from 1,500,000 
crowns to 1,200,000. The Copenhaguen 
Reinsurance was founded in 1915 and 
reorganized in 1924. It has a capital of 
300,000 crowns in preferred and 404,250 
crowns in common stock, a total of 
704,250 crowns, After deducting the ex- 
penses of the reorganization and after 
certain other transactions the capital 
is 500,000 crowns, so that the new com- 
pany, arising from the fusion of the 
of the two, will have a capital of 
1,700,000 crowns. 


ITALIAN COMMERCE CODE 

The draft for the new Italian code of 
commerce contains several provisions af- 
fecting insurance. It will embody many 
of the provisions of the York-Antwerp 
Rules. It will further strictly define the 
duties of board members of corporations 
and provides severe penalties, including 
long terms in the penitentiary, for vio- 
lation of the code. 


ITALIAN STEAMSHIP FUSION 

The Italian Ministry of Communica- 
tions suggests the fusion of the three 
biggest Italian steamship lines, the Cosu- 
lich Line of Trieste and the Navigazione 
Generali and Lloyd Sabaudo of Genoa. 
The latter two have already an agree- 
ment for the American and Australian 
business. 


IDLE TONNAGE IN GERMANY 

The Union of German Shipowners re- 
ports that of the vessels of its members 
224 of 695,714 Br. Reg. Tons were idle 
on August 1. This equals 17.5% of the 
entire tonnage of the union members. 














EFFECTS OF UNSTABLE POUND 





British Speaker Says Problem of Getting 
Hull Coverage on Firm Footing 
Is Retarded 
The serious effect on marine insurance 
of the disturbance of exchange values 
was lucidly described by Victor Dover in 


a recent lecture arranged by the Incor- 
porated Secretaries’ Association in Lon- 
don. Marine underwriters, said Mr. Do- 
ver, had been fighting for a proper basis 
of valuation for vessels in commission, 
and they were more or less satisfied with 
the results of their policy. The collapse 
of the pound in one day took from them 
the result of their endeavors, and con- 
ceded to the shipowners a substantial re- 
duction in hull values. This meant that 
insurers would have again to struggle 





to replace hull insurance on a firm foot- 
ing, and already proposals had been ad- 
vanced to increase the insured value of 
fleets on renewal. 

When the pound depreciated it was 
imperative that if the pre-eminent posi- 
tion of the London marine market was 
to be maintained, underwriters should 
meet the situation with courage and reso- 
lution. It was not an overstatement to 
affirm that the action immediately taken 
by the market inspired confidence 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Dover suggested that if a general 
or even restricted tariff should be im- 
posed on imports into England the ma- 
rine insurance market would adapt itself 
to the needs of the community and be 
prepared to issue increased value poli- 
cies on duty contingency, to “pay as car- 
go” if required. 





Rose Murphy Case Shows Policy 
Of Government To Combat Scuttling 


An interesting account of the scuttling 
of the American steamer Rose Murphy 
and the subsequent prosecution of the 
conspirators which led to two suicides, 
two confessions and one conviction is 
given in the November issue of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Record. This story was 
made possible by the co-operation of the 
Fireman’s Fund»-agent, William W. 
Croom of Mobile, and Alex T. Birch, 
United States Attorney for that district, 
who successfully handled the case this 
year. Following is the story in full: 

Following the sinking of the American 
steamship Rose Murphy off Key West, 
Fla., on the morning of November 27, 
1927, and the testimony at the subsequent 
hearing in her home port, Mobile, Ala., 
that the vessel had struck a submerged 
obstruction, another total loss due to 
perils of the sea became history. ; 

Almost three years later a dramatic 
incident occurred some four thousand 
miles away, when one Salvador Martinez, 
erstwhile oiler on the ill-fated Rose Mur- 
phy, appeared at the American Consulate 
in Barcelona, Spain, and confessed that 
he had conspired with the owner, Captain 
John G. Murphy, and three of the ship’s 
officers to scuttle the ship. Motivated by 
revenge, Martinez explained that Mur- 
phy had promised him $2,500 but had 
paid only $1,500 for his part in the plot. 

Original Suspicions Recalled 

These disclosures revived suspicions 
that had just begun to be forgotten and 
it was recalled that the trial court, which 
had passed upon the owner’s appeal for 
limitation of liability in opposition to the 
claims of the cargo owners and unfortu- 
nate members of the crew, had found it 
difficult to understand a vessel’s being 
lost by striking a submerged obstruction 
in a hundred fathoms of water in a regu- 
lar trade channel. ; 

A Federal grand jury in Mobile, before 
which Martinez testified, returned an in- 
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dictment in October, 1930, charging the 
captain, the chief engineer, the second 
engineer, Martinez and owner John G. 
Murphy, with conspiracy to cast away 
the vessel with intent to injure under- 
writers by collecting the hull insurance. 

This indictment was the forerunner of 
one of the most remarkable criminal 
cases that has ever engaged the atten- 
tion of seafaring interests. 


Owner Arrested 


Murphy’s prompt arrest was followed 
by a widespread search for Captain Geo. 
H. Wonson, Chief Engineer James A. 
Fulford and Second Engineer Orice C. 
Roddy. 

Wonson was located after a long 
search on a fishing smack in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Apprehended by a Department 
of Justice agent, the ex-captain asked 
permission to go to his cabin to change 
his clothes preparatory to returning to 
Mobile. He went to his cabin and 
promptly killed himself. 

Overhauling the steamer West Cobalt 
on which Roddy had sailed from New 
Orleans as first assistant engineer, a 
coast guard cutter’s arrival alongside was 
simultaneous with Roddy’s sudden and 
unexplained death. 

Chief Engineer Fulford was traced to 
Galveston, Tex., where he had settled 
down to a life ashore. On being taken 
to Mobile and confronted with the talka- 
tive and revengeful oiler, he made a full 
confession in corroboration of the Marti- 
nez disclosures. 

Two Defendants Plead Guilty 

With Wonson and Roddy dead, the re- 
maining defendants were brought to trial 
in Mobile on May 19, 1931. Martinez and 
Fulford pleaded guilty, but Murphy stood 
for trial, denying that he was in any 
way implicated in the scuttling of the 
ship. 

The Martinez testimony included the 
charge that Murphy had confided to him 
that he had collected insurance on a 
number of vessels which had _ been 
burned, and that a plan had been for- 
mulated which resulted in the total loss 
by fire of another of Murphy’s ships, the 
Northern Light, about sixty days before 
the Rose Murphy was sent to the bot- 
tom. Martinez testified that Murphy had 
actually paid him $2,500 for setting fire 
to the Northern Light, on which he had 
been stationed as a watchman. 

During this trial the evidence tending 
to show the destruction of the Northern 
Light and other vessels at the behest of 
Captain Murphy was allowed in order to 
show intent in the instant case to de- 
fraud the underwriters. This evidence 
was, however, denied introduction during 
the two trials following the initial trial, 
after a verdict of guilty had been set 
aside on technical grounds by the United 
States District Judge. 

The second trial at Mobile on July 20 
resulted in a mistrial. The third trial 
brought a conviction on September 27. 
Murphy is now under sentence to serve 
seven years in the Atlanta Penitentiary 
and to pay a fine of $5,000 and costs. 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY 








Norman R. Moray Joins 
New Amsterdam Cas. 


AS ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT 


Will Locate in N. Y. with General Ex- 
ecutive Duties; Has Long Career in 
Casualty Field 





Norman R. Moray, one of the best 
known of casualty executives whose or- 
ganizing ability played a large part in 
the successful launching of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity back in 1914, 
joined the New Amsterdam Casualty this 
week as assistant to its president, J. 





NORMAN R. 


MORAY 


Arthur Nelson, and will locate in New 
York with duties having to do with the 
company’s real estate and general busi- 
ness matters. Mr. Moray’s return to 
active work in the business with which 
he has been identified since 1903 will be 
a source of gratification to his many 
friends throughout the country. 

With the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity for fourteen years as vice-president 
and general manager, Mr. Moray saw 
that company grow to be one of the 
leaders in the field with a premium in- 
come of close to $30,000,000 annually. 
He resigned his post in the summer of 
1928 to take the presidency of the South- 
ern Surety of New York and then, with 
the purchase of that company by the 
Home of New York group in March, 
1930, he was placed in charge of the 
wide flung activities of the Home’s cas- 
ualty division. 


First Post in United States F. & G. 


Mr. Moray started his career in 1903 
with the United States F. & G. in New 
York City, later joining the National 
Surety as manager of its metropolitan 
department. The American Bonding, at 
that time a factor in the casualty field, 
selected him to manage its New York 
office, a post he capably handled until 
the old Great Eastern Casualty offered 
him its managership here. He was vice- 
president of this company when the 


Casualty-Marine Accord 
Deemed Step Nearer 
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DIFFERENCES AIRED AT DEP’T 





Overlapping of Coverages Expected to 
Be Eliminated as Result of Joint 
Conferences; Next Meet Dec. 7 





It is a conservative statement to make 
that the evil of overlapping of coverages, 
which has lately been the occasion for 
casualty company feeling toward marine 
carriers, will be considerably reduced if 
not eliminated by the adoption of a set 
of guiding principles at last week’s joint 
meeting with Superintendent of Insur- 
ance George S. Van Schaick and his lieu- 
tenants, Charles P. Butler and Joseph J. 
\lagrath. With such leaders as A. Dun- 
“an Reid, Hendon Chubb, R. Howard 
Bland, Jesse S. Phillips, James A. Beha 
and R. A. Algire among those present it 
was to be expected that the discussion 
would be lively, and clashes of casualty- 
m-rine opinion not unusual. 

Each of these lines has its own sub- 
committee similar to that of the fire in- 
eerance branch, and it is a reflection on 
their ability as negotiators to say that 
many of the previous differences have 
been ironed out. 


Marine Writing Powers Defined 


It is now agreed that goods shipped on 
consignment, the subject of export and 
import trade, are properly within marine 
wr ting powers; that goods shipped on 
consignment, the subject of domestic 
trade, likewise are properly within a ma- 
rine company’s province. But such ma- 
rine power ends thirty days after the 
goods have arrived at their destination. 
Goods which are being shipped, not on 
consignment, but subject of export and 
import trade, can be regarded properly 
“S marine insurance business, as well 
as goods shipped, not on consignment 
and not subject of export and import 
trade. It was felt, however, that a time 
limit determining when marine writing 
powers cease should be agreed upon. 

The matter of customers’ goods in the 
hands of bailees came in for considerable 
discussion and while there was no point 
of difference between the casualty and 
marine men where the customer is the 
assured, there was a clash of opinions 
when the bailee is the assured. These 
points of differences will be considered 
at the December 7 meting along with the 
varied opinions on garment floaters. 


Why Unity of Opinion Is Desired 


One of the greatest incentives in draw- 
ing up a set of guiding principles, as 
seen by one close to the situation, is that 
it will remove the chaos that has existed 
in the past where an underwriter is at a 
loss to know whether the specific cover- 
age given to the assured falls within ma- 

(Continued on Page 36) 





Hartford Accident & Indemnity oppor- 
tunity came along in 1914 and he ac- 
cepted it with characteristic determina- 
tion to build that company into a leader. 

Mr. Moray’s all-around ability and his 
knowledge of casualty field conditions 
both in New York and country-wide are 
expected to make him a valuable acqui- 
sition to the New Amsterdam Casualty. 
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A. & H. Uniformity Seen 
Necessary by J. C. Heyer 
HIS FRANK TALK TO N. Y. CLUB 
Metropolitan Casualty V.-P. Critical of 


Present Health Insurance Practices 
at “Golden Hill” Dinner Meeting 





James C. Heyer, vice-president, Met- 
ropolitan Casualty and Commercial Cas- 
ualty, who not too many years ago 
pounded the William Street pavements 
in search of quality accident and health 
business, proved to be an entertaining 
speaker a week ago at the fall dinner 
meeting of the Accident & Health Man- 
agers’ Club of New York, held in the 
new “Golden Hill” restaurant of the 
Childs Co. on William street. The meet- 
ing, which was well attended, was in 
charge of Fred G. Burgoyne, Union In- 
demnity, president of the club. Mr. 
Burgoyne is also represented on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the national acci- 
dent and health managers’ organization 
being secretary of that fast-growing 
body while Armand Sommer, Southern 
Surety-Home Indemnity, is regional 
vice-president for the East. 

A wide variety of problems claimed 
Mr. Heyer’s attention but none proved 
of more interest than his observations 
on how the troublesome health insurance 
situation can be improved. Pointing out 
that in the seven year period ending 
with 1930 this line had shown a total 
volume of $120,000,000 with more than 
$7,000,000 underwriting loss or 6.6%, Mr. 
Heyer emphasized that with a loss of 
this size the present methods of writing 
health insurance are unwarranted. He 
thought that a contract providing for 
the elimination of the first two weeks 
would go a long ways towards helping 
the situation; that the two weeks’ clause 
has been of little value judging by the 
results. 


Rate Increases Not A Remedy 


The speaker placed little importance 
on rate increases as a corrective step. 
Instead he saw a revision of policy forms 
coming under which those larger com- 
panies that continue to write the cover- 
age will confine themselves to a_ re- 
stricted health policy, reduced so far as 
the disability feature is concerned. He 
felt that no sensible company would 
write the line beyond the fifty-two 
weeks period; that it will probably be 


limited to twenty-six weeks. “Compa- 
nies will be forced to demand medical 
examinations from applicants in order 
to avoid organic ailments,” he predicted. 


Progress in Accident Policy Uniformity 


Turning his attention to the accident 
insurance outlook, Mr. Heyer said that 
the companies were perfectly justified in 
advising uniformity in policy contracts 
because the extremes to which so-called 
liberalization has gone demands drastic 
action. “Twenty-five years ago the com- 
panies used an accident contract provid- 
ing for a principal sum of $5,000 which 
would accumulate for five or ten years 
until it had advanced to $7,500,” he de- 
clared. “This policy cost the assured 
$25, paid double benefits for such as 
travel accidents and had a limit of 104 
weeks. Contrast this policy with the 
present day cover. It supports my con- 
tention that the companies in their eag- 
erness for volume produced an_ un- 
healthy condition and fortified their po- 
sition by calling it competition.” 

He had a word of caution for the New 
York club when he urged that in today’s 


_underwriting the moral, physical, occu- 


pational and financial hazards be ever 
so carefully investigated; that they are 
pitfalls which cannot be overlooked. He 
was also of the opinion that to include 
the air travel hazard in the policy 1s 
absolutely suicide even though under- 
writers take the gamble that they will 
“set a break” on losses. 





TO PAY $10,000 





N. Y. State Insurance Department’s As- 
sessment Against F. & C.; Sections 
141-141(B) Violations 
The New York Insurance Department 
has ordered the F. & C. to pay $10,000 
following hearings on rating matters. 
Rate violations were charged on some 
automobile, general liability and burglary 
policies. ; 
The company’s defense was that it was 
undergoing a change of management and 
had not been able to correct all of the 
violations charged. The assessment was 
made on the ground that there had been 
violations of Sections 141 and 141(B). 
The company said the violations had 
been committed before the reorgamiza- 
tion of the company’s metropolitan de- 
partment and before that department had 
moved from 45 John Street to its pres- 
ent quarters. Also that as soon as. the 
new management discovered the vivla- 
tions it set about to correct them as 
rapidly as possible. 
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Right 


Or N.Y. Superintendent To Exclude 


k oreign Companies Has Limitations 


Unanimous Decision of N. Y. Appellate Division is That Application for 
Admittance of Factory Mutual Liability, Providence, Cannot be Denied on 
Grounds That Its Charter Writing Powers Would Discriminate Against 


The extent of the insurance superin- 
tendent’s power in New York state 


‘ under its insurance law to exclude for- 


eign insurance companies from doing 


business therein unless they comply with 
the law, no matter where they may be 
operating, is now more clearly defined 
than ever before as the result of a de- 
cision handed down a week ago by the 
Appellate Division of the Third Depart- 
ment in the matter of the application of 
the Factory Mutual Liability of America, 
Providence, R. I, for the right to be 
licensed in New York. 

This decision, unanimously in favor of 
the mutual company petitioner and 
which may be expected to set a prece- 
dent in future cases, is the outcome of 
a legal battle dating back to August, 
1929, when Albert Conway, then Super- 
intendent of Insurance, regretfully re- 
fused to grant the Factory Mutual’s re- 
quest for admittance. His reason for so 
doing was that inasmuch as the com- 
pany issued both assessable and non-as- 
sessable policies, sueh practice would be 
a discrimination against mutual liability 
companies in New York state who are 
compelled under the law to issue only as- 
sessable policies in every state in which 
they do business. 

Would Write Assessable Policies Only 


Subsequently the application was 
again refused by Superintendent Con- 
Way's successor in office, the late Thomas 
F. Behan. The decision was made with 
knowledge of the fact that the writing 
of both assessable and non-assessable 
policies by the Factory Mutual was with- 
in its Rhode Island charter powers which 
required that a guaranty fund of not 
less than $250,000 be maintained as well 
as a surplus over all liabilities of not 
less than $300,000. It was shown that 
the Factory Mutual has such guaranty 
and surplus, the latter being nearly $2,- 
000,000. Although its charter allowed it 
to write various kinds of insurance, its 
activity has been limited to automobile 
Msurance. And together with its appli- 
Cation to the New York Department was 
an agreement to confine its New York 
business to the issuance of assessable 
Policies only. 

Certiorari to review the refusal of New 
York’s Superintendent of Insurance was 
applied for by Rumsey & Morgan, act- 
ing for the petitioner, and the case was 
argued by Louis J. Wolff of that firm. 
ohn J. Bennett, Jr., attorney general, 
Tepresented the Insurance Department, 
the respondents, the state’s case being 
argued by Harold Greenstein, of counsel. 
Although recognizing the important lev- 
frage which the supervising official in 
“ew York has in dealing with foreign 
Companies desirous of being admitted, 
the court held firmly to the conviction 
that the ruling of the Superintendent in 
this instance could not be sustained on 
the basis assigned by him: that of dis- 
‘timination against New York companies. 

aid the court: 

Right to Control Business in Other 

States 


“The sole point requiring our attention 


New York 


on this review is that relied upon by 
respondent in his brief in which he as- 
serts: ‘The state of New York in its sov- 
ereign power has the right to exclude 
foreign insurance companies from doing 
business within this state unless they 
comply with the laws of this state, no 
matter where they may be doing busi- 
ness.’ We assume that counsel for re- 
spondent represents the attitude of the 
Superintendent of Insurance in his dis- 
position of this application when it is 
asserted as a proposition of law that ‘the 
superintendent has the right to lay down 
the conditions under which he will per- 
mit an insurance company to do business 
in this state, and unless those conditions 
are complied with, a foreign company 
cannot do business in this state.’ This 
seems to raise the direct question wheth- 
er the right to exclude a foreign cor- 
poration may be used to control pvetition- 
er’s business in other states by way of 
condition imposed.’ ” 

Previous legal decisions were cited by 
the court to show that “it has been set- 
tled that a state cannot use its power to 
exclude a foreign insurance corporation 
from local business as a means of ac- 
complishing that which is forbidden to 
the state, such as the regulation of con- 
duct in another jurisdiction.” In one 
such decision, Fidelity & Deposit Co. v. 
Tafoya, et al., 270 U. S. 426,434, a for- 
eign company doing business in New 
Mexico was threatened with expulsion 
because it paid commissions to non-resi- 
dents for obtaining insurance covering 
risks within the state. The court held 
that the state had no legitimate inter- 
est in such conduct. 

Thus, in the present instance, the Ap- 
pellate Division decision calls attention 
to this important qualification to the sov- 
ereign power of the state, namely, that 
“the state may not exact as a condition 
of the corporation’s engaging in business 
within its limits that its right secured 
to it by the constitution of the United 
States may be infringed. . . .The case 
of Fidelity & Deposit v. Tafoya, supra, 
seems to be exactly in point.” It is fur- 
ther stressed: 

“We do not pass upon the question of 
the Superintendent’s right to exercise a 
broad discretionary power to exclude the 
petitioner under section 9 of the insur- 
ance law for the reason that we think 
that question is not here It is our judg- 
ment that he did not purport to act 
under that power. 

“The determination should be annulled 
and the matter should be remitted to the 
Superintendent of Insurance for such 
further or other disposition as he may 
think proper not inconsistent with this 
Opinion.” 


Petitioner’s Brief 


In arguing the case for the Factory 
Mutual Liability, petitioner, Attorney 
Wolff of Rumsey & Morgan empha- 
sized three points in his brief, the first 
being: 

“The law of New York requires a foreign 
insurance company to limit its business in this 
state to that which a like domestic company is 


Companies 


authorized to transact, and does not undertake 
to regulate or interfere with the transaction of 
business by the foreign corporation in other 
states.” 


Counsel brought out that in times past 
the attitude of the New York Depart- 
ment has been lacking in consideration 
for the laws of other states and in ob- 
servance of interstate comity. He said: 
“Conceding the responsibility involved in 
admitting a company of another state to 
New York and the propriety of applying 
New York standards of financial fitness, 
it cannot be that New York may pre- 
scribe the kind of insurance which a 
Rhode Island insurance company may 
write in Texas, when the writing of that 
kind of business in Texas is lawful under 
both its laws and those of Rhode Island 
where the company is organized. This, 
however, is the ruling of the Superin- 
tendent now under review.” 

It appeared logical to Mr. Wolff that 
if New York may prescribe charter pow- 
ers for insurance companies of other 
states.as a condition of transacting busi- 
ness in New York, then each of the other 
states has that same right, and the only 
insurance company which could transact 
a nationwide business in the United 
States would be one having the mini- 
mum charter powers granted by any 
state of the United States. 

He observed: “In the past, the influ- 
ence of New York in the insurance field 
has been so dominant, that some of the 
arbitrary rulings of its Superintendent 
have been acquiesced in by companies as 
the easiest course. From this may have 
come the idea that the New York De- 
partment in some manner may prescribe 
insurance laws and practices for all the 
United States.” 

Specific sections of the New York in- 
surance law were cited to indicate the 
legislative intention to limit or control 
the underwriting of a foreign company 
only within the confines of New York, 
the reason being that the people of the 
state are interested only in the ability of 
a foreign company doing business in New 
York to pay losses incurred here. 

Mr. Wolff further pointed out that the 
Superintendent of Insurance does not 
claim a similar right in respect to insur- 
ance companies organized outside the 
United States; that such companies 


which do a fire and marine business here, - 


have charter powers even for life insur- 
ance and do transact that business, but 
not in New York state. He stressed: 
“No attempt is made to compel them to 
amend their charters so as to conform 
to that of a fire insurance company or- 
ganized in New York since it is obvious 
that such an attempt would be futile.” 


Opinions of Previous Superintendents 


Further along in his brief Attorney 
Wolff anticipated that the respondent 
would claim that various superintend- 
ents of insurance have made rulings iden- 
tical with the one under review and that 
such rulings were acquiesced in and 
supported by various decisions of the at- 
torney general. He submitted “that no 


such ruling either of superintendent or 
attorney general has ever had the ap- 
proval of any court in the state of New 
York.” Going further he quoted a com- 
ment made by Superintendent Emmet in 
1914 that “I have never particularly sym- 
pathized with this insistence that the 
New York department should exercise 
extraterritorial jurisdiction over compa- 
nies of foreign states. . . .” 

Also quoted was Francis R. Stoddard’s 
opinion in May, 1924, that “there has 
probably been no policy of the New York 
Insurance Department which has been 
more subject to criticism than that of 
forbidding companies of other states to 
exercise powers in other states, that are 
legal according to their charter and the 
law of other states, because the law of 
this state does not permit such coverage 
to be written here.” 

After establishing that the proceedings 
were brought simply to review the Su- 
perintendent’s decision refusing the pe- 
titioner a license because it does a class 
of business in states other than New 
York, not permitted to New York com- 
panies, Mr. Wolff emphasized that “it 
does not involve the ultimate question 
of whether the petitioner should receive 
a license in the state, but merely the 
propriety of its exclusion on the ground 
assigned by the Superintendent. 

“Practically speaking,” he said, “it 
verges on an absurdity for the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of the state of 
New York to attempt to correct what he 
claims to be a discrimination as between 
the status of a New York insurance 
company and one of Rhode Island in 
connection with their business in Texas 
or California. The business of the Su- 
perintendent is to supervise the opera- 
tions of domestic and foreign insurance 
companies in New York state. If the 
laws of Rhode Island give a company of 
that state a charter and powers which 
enable it to compete advantageously with 
a New York company in Texas, the ob- 
vious remedy is to liberalize the char- 
ter of the New York company.” 


Constitutional Rights Violated 


The second point in Mr. Wolff’s brief 
brought out forcefully that “the refusal 
of a certificate of authority to the pe-, 
titioner upon the ground assigned by the 
Superintendent of Insurance is a viola- 
tion of its rights under the Federal Con- 
stitution.” In developing it he stressed 
that “even the legislature of New York 
state could not deprive the petitioner of 
its rights under the Federal Constitution, 
as a condition of admitting it to do busi- 
ness in New York state.” Furthermore, 
he cited decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to show that “it is 
within the power of the state to deter- 
mine for itself the conditions upon which 
a foreign corporation may do business 
within its limits, so long as it does not 
impose upon it any conditions depriving 
it of rights secured under the Federal 
Constitution.” 

Counsel’s summation under Point 3 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Premium Instalment 
Plan In St. Louis 


FINANCED BY TRUST COMPANY 





Patterned After Successful Enterprises 
In Ohio and East; 30% Down 
Payment 





An insurance 


premium financing plan 
in St. 


Louis has been worked out by 
the Industrial Savings Trust Co. which 
is affiliated with the Industrial Loan Co. 
there. All fire and casualty premiums 
may be paid in monthly instalments un- 
der this plan except workmen’s compen- 
sation. 

James B. Hill, St. Louis agent for the 
Western Insurance Co.’s, who co-oper- 
ated with the officials of the loan com- 
pany in working out the plan, says that 
it was done in accordance with the ex- 
perience of similar successful plans in 
Ohio and a number of Eastern cities. 

Under the rules of the Missouri In- 
surance Department there is a limit to 
the time for which credit may be ex- 
tended on insurance policies, which has 
made credit financing by agents them- 
selves difficult. 

The agent collects under this plan 30% 
of the premium as a down payment and 
the assured then executes a contract for 
the unpaid balance, plus a small carry- 
ing charge, which is payable in six, eight 
or ten monthly instalments. The assured 
also executes a power of attorney form 
which authorizes the cancelation of the 
policy in the event of non-payment of 
any instalment under the contract. 


Insured Gives Power of Attorney 


Upon receipt of the contract, power of 
attorney and insurance policies, properly 
executed, the Industrial Savings Trust 
Co. sends the agent its check for the 
unpaid balance of the premium. 

Ail collections, other than the original 
down payment of 30%, are made by the 
Industrial Savings Trust. The plan is 
made available only to those agents and 
brokers who make arrangements to avail 


themselves of this service through rec- 
ognized insurance agencies. The trust 
company will not attempt to write any 
insurance business direct, but will con- 
fine its operations under the plan to 
merely serving as fiscal agent in financ- 
ing the payment of the premiums over a 
period of months instead of a lump sum 
as now necessary. 
Use Coupon Book 

The plan may be used by individuals, 
partnerships and corporations. A con- 
venient coupon book is furnished for use 
in making payments. Upon the comple- 
tion of the contract the insurance policy 
is returned to the borrower. 

The first payment under the budget 
plan is to become due twenty-five days 
from the effective date of the policy. 

The finance charges on a $100 policy 
are: Six months, $4.22; eight months, 
$5.60; ten months, $7. These are paid 
$12.37, $9.45 and $7.70 a month respec- 
tively. 





DIVIDEND CUT DECISION 





Gen. Alliance Action Explained by E. H. 
Boles; To Strengthen General Re. 

Surplus; Keep Ample Cash on Hand 

After mature consideration the Gen- 
eral Alliance Corp. board of directors 
has decided to reduce dividends at this 
time, making the present quarterly pay- 
ment 15 cents instead of 40 cents. E. H. 
Boles, president, gives this reason for the 
decision: To strengthen the surplus of 
General Reinsurance Corp., a wholly 
owned subsidiary, and to keep ample cash 
on hand so as to meet any unusual de- 
mands even though no such demands are 
expected. He emphasizes that the insur- 
ance accounts of the General Alliance 
operating companies are running satis- 
factorily and that investment income has 
been but slightly affected by present con- 
ditions. 





L. P. REED ON BOARD 
Lansing P. Reed of the firm of Davis, 
Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed of 
New York City, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of the National Surety. 


Surety Situation Now 
Improving, Says Allen 


PICK-UP OUTSIDE NEW YORK 








Decrease in Bank Failures Encouraging; 
Burglary and Hold-Up Better 
Outside the Big Cities 





Much encouraged by the decrease in 
bank failures during the past few weeks 
President E. M. Allen of the National 
Surety feels that the surety outlook is 
now more favorable. Commenting on the 
operations of the National Surety for 
the first ten months of the year he said: 
“The real value of surety companies to 
the general business of the country has 
never been so thoroughly demonstrated 
as during the extended period of depres- 
sion with its consequent numerous bank 


failures, defalcations, burglaries and 
hold-ups. 
“Until recently the increase or de- 


crease in our business in Greater New 
York was comparative with business 
throughout the rest of the United States. 
However, during the last few months the 
company’s business in the territory out- 
side of New York City has been much 
more favorable, especially in those lines 
we desire most. 

“From my observation of our com- 
pany’s business it would seem to me that 
there is less pessimism and more busi- 
ness effort in the territories outside 
Greater New York.” 


Other Encouraging Angles 


As to bank failures, which have 
caused great losses to surety companies 
— on depository bonds, Mr. Allen 
said: 

“One of the most encouraging signs is 
the decrease in bank failures during the 
last two or three weeks. 

“As to burglary and hold-up insurance 





$1,000 Fine Against Broker 


Superintendent of Insurance Van 
Schaick has again taken action in 
his campaign against rate violations 
by fining Rutherfoord & Maher, New 
York brokers, $1,000 for wilfully pro- 
curing auto public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance for a chain of 
local restaurants in the Employers’ 
Liability at rates that were improper 
and not in accordance with those filed 
for the corporation. There is no evi- 
dence that the Employers’ acted wil- 
fully but the Superintendent censurcs 
it for laxity in failing to discover the 
violation and correct it. 











100% BUREAU SUBSCRIPTION 


Employes of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters in New 
York City, without exception, have sub- 
scribed to the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Fund. The subscriptions total 
$4,600 of which part will be paid at once 
and the remainder in semi-monthly in- 
stalments until all is turned over to the 
insurance committee of the general com- 
mittee. Branch office employes are mak- 
ing subscriptions in their own localities. 





ZEPPELIN’S SAFETY RECORD 

The Zeppelin Company of Friedrich- 
shafen, Germany, reports that since the 
“Graf” started flying, 323 trips have been 
made with 3,309 flying hours and not a 
single accident worth mentioning, 





the operations and experience are de- 
cidedly encouraging outside the big cities. 
One agent of the company was particu- 
larly gratified over his showing in this 
line of business and commented that 
hold-ups were rare in his territory. He 
said: ‘You know a heathen country is 
one through which payrolls can be trans- 
ported without armed guards or armored 
cars. Evidently he is willing to have 
his territory described as a_ heathen 
country so long as his good experience 
continues.” 


. 
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NEVER mind the business outlook. 
Be on the lookout for business. 
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Established in 1869, the London Guar- 
antee is one of the oldest and strongest 


4 
2 
casualty companies in the world. 


MODERN AND TRIED BY TIME 


Success is doubly significant when it has 
been achieved by surmounting obstacles. 
Since 1869 economic changes have not 
affected the strong structure of the London 
Guarantee nor the protection afforded by 
the Company to policyholders and agents. 








LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager «» Fifty-Five Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Why Cost Conference Is Justified In 
Its Filing As Auxiliary Rating Body 


By G. F. Michelbacher 


Vice President, Great American Indemnity 


Question has been raised concerning 
the recent action of the Conference on 
Acquisition & Field Supervision Cost for 
Casualty Insurance in filing its acquisi- 
tion cost and agency limitation rules with 
the New York Insurance Department in 
the capacity of an auxiliary rating organ- 
ization under section 140 of the New 
York insurance law: It is maintained 
that the Conference cannot “ring in” its 
rules as part of the “rules affecting 
rates” which are provided for under sec- 
tion 141-b of the law and thus give to 
these rules a status which they have not 
heretofore enjoyed. 

The argument which supports the ac- 
tion of the Conference might run some- 
what as follows: 

In any insurance rate, provision is 
made for acquisition and field supervi- 
sion cost by including a definite allow- 
ance for expenditures of this character. 
in automobile public liability insurance 
rates, for example, an allowance of 25% 





is included; in workmen’s compensation 
insurance rates an allowance of 171%4% 
is included, and so one might enumerate 
the provisions which are made in rates 
for different classes of business for the 
expenses of producing business and re- 
munerating different classes of produc- 
ers for their services. 
Responsibility of Conference 

2. These provisions are put into the 
rates by the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters and the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board with- 
out the assumption by these organiza- 
tions of any responsibility whatever for 
these particular loadings. This responsi- 
bility rests with the Conference, whose 
business it is to deal with all of the prob- 
lems of production. It is quite obvious, 
as a result of this relationship, that the 
Conference serves a very definite pur- 
pose in the making of rates. In the final 
analysis it would be incumbent upon the 
Conference (not the rating organization) 


to justify the loadings for production ex- 
penses, which constitute a very substan- 
tial part of the rates for the different 
coverages. 

3. If rates were established and pro- 
mulgated by the superintendent of insur- 
ance for use by the carriers without any 
collateral restrictions upon the produc- 
tion activities of the companies, compe- 
tition would inevitably force the com- 
panies to expend more for the produc- 
tion of business than the amount provid- 
ed by the allowances in the rates. Two 
alternatives would then present them- 
selves: either the superintendent would 
say that the rates contained all that he 
would allow for production, in which case 
the rates would be inadequate and com- 
panies would lose money; or the rates, 
having been demonstrated to be inade- 
quate, the superintendent would be 
forced to raise them. 


Fixing the Production Cost 


Now the law requires that the rates 
shall be adequate as well as reasonable. 
The rating organization and the New 
York Insurance Department can only be 
reasonably certain that these two con- 
ditions will be realized if the production 
expense loading in the rate can be dem- 
onstrated to be reasonably certain of ful- 
filment in actual practice. If competi- 
tion forces production cost above the 
provision in the rates, the rates will be 











MODERNITY 


Demand for greater speed and efficiency must be answered. 


Now—quickly—so move modern interests. 
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Resigns from Nat’l Bureau 


The report was confirmed this week 
that the Independence Indemnity, al- 
ways a Strictly bureau company, had 
sent in its resignation as a member 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. The Bureau, 
however, has not yet formally accept- 
ed this resignation. Although with- 
drawing from the Bureau leaves the 
Independence in a position to operate 
entirely free from its rules and re- 
strictions, it is understood that all 
good practices will be maintained and 
that there will be no deviation from 
existing rate schedules. 











inadequate for the carriers. If, as a re- 
sult, a further increase in rates is re- 
quired, the superintendent may feel that 
the increased rates which appear to be 
necessary are unreasonable from the 
standpoint of the policyholders. 

It is necessary, therefore, not only to 
fix the total production cost, but also to 
introduce into the rating situation some 
provision which will make it reasonably 
possible for the carriers, in their actual 
operations, to approximate this cost with 
reasonable accuracy. It is particularly 
important that the plan of operation of 
the carriers should not drive the actual 
production cost beyond the limitations 
incorporated in the rates. 

4. At this point the Conference makes 
its second important contribution to the 
rating program. The rules of the Con- 
ference, which impose certain limitations 
upon the production activities of the 
companies, are designed to insure the 
observance of the production cost load- 
ings contained in the rates in the actual 
conduct of business. Thus it may well 
be said that the Conference is an “aux- 
iliary rating organization” and that it 
truly assists in the making of rates. 





RATE DEVIATION HEARING 


N. Y. Dep’t Seeks Greater Uniformity 
In Such Deviations; Non-Conference 
Co.’s to Submit Views in Writing 

The non-conference company rate 
hearing at the New York Insurance De- 
partment on Monday turned out to be a 
strenuous two-hour session during which 
the chief spokesmen for such companies, 
Frederick Richardson, General Accident, 
and George H. Reaney, U. S. Guarantee, 
placed emphasis on their desire to main- 
tain their respective company identities 
in rating matters. 

The New York department through 
Second Deputy Superintendent Butler, 
who presided at the meeting, made clear 
to some forty company men present that 
the gathering was not called to make 
non-conference carriers submit their own 
experience and have their rates scrutin- 
ized and passed on by the department, 
but to devise some plan of action against 
those companies that take the manual 
rates and then file varying deviations. 
The department attitude is that in order 
to have uniformity in rate deviations the 
non-conference carriers should belong to 
some rating organization; that if they 
did not wish to use conference manuals 
they could substitute their own individ- 
ual. statistics, or possibly form a rating 
organization of their own. 

J. J. Magrath, rating bureau chief, was 
active as a questioner; R. H. Towner 
spoke for his bureau; and James A. F Ain 
gave the viewpoint of the National Bu- 
reau. Superintendent of Insurance ©. »- 
Van Schaick will give the companies 

“several davs” in which to submit their 
ideas in writing. 





Marine Overlapping 


(Continued from Page 32) 


rine or casualty provinces. If charter 
powers are involved in such a situation 
the underwriter’s company lays _ itsel 
open toa heavy penalty or revocation of 
its licenses. From_ another angle it is 
important that writing powers be clear- 
ly defined and that is the upsetting char- 
acter of non-stock carrier competition. 
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Dispel Public Illusion 
As to Rates, Urges Beha 


HIS CAROLINA DAYS ADDRESS 








Henry Swift Ives, Also on Program, 
Tells How South Can Put Itself in 
Nation’s Show Window : 





How casualty companies should build 
for the time when “happy days are here 
again” was discussed by James A. Beha, 
general manager and counsel, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, at the Carolina Insurance Days 
meeting last week in Charlotte, N. C. 

These happier days will have arrived 
when the general public understands that 
every assured has some control over in- 
surance rates; when public interest in 
accident prevention is sufficient to stop 
rising costs, and when the public under- 
stands that adequate premium rates are 
necessary for a strong insurance struc- 
ture, Mr. Beha emphasized. 

On the same program Henry Swift 
Ives, special counsel of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, gave 
a fine talk on “Putting the South in the 
Nation’s Show Window.” 

“If the South would foster industry 
and would attain a place in the nation’s 
show window it is imperative that it 
safeguard the institution of insurance 
from the attacks of political wreckers 
and exploiters,” said Mr. Ives. “There 
can be no advance without the protec- 
tion offered by sound insurance, and such 
protection is not offered freely when the 
institution itself is subject to extinction 
or unjust repression by public authority.” 

Beha Reviews “Prosperous Era” 

The period of prosperity a while ago 
was not very healthy for the casualty 
business, Mr. Beha said, for the mental 
attitude of the public and many in the 
business was not for lasting good. Pro- 
motion of companies as investing bodies 
primarily, making quick profits on spec- 
ulation, was fortunately halted with only 
slight loss to the public. But in the com- 
petition the rate structure of the busi- 
ness was very much overlooked. 

“Present conditions tend once more to 
throw emphasis on the true character of 
the business of insurance—its function of 
assuming risk at proper and adequate 
premium rates,” declared the speaker. 
Preparation is necessary in the busi- 
ness for the recovery that is sure to 
come, said Mr. Beha. This preparation 
fits in with the aim of the Insurance 
Federation—“to bring about a better un- 
derstanding of the business of insurance 
by the general public.” Anything ac- 
complished toward that end is building 
for better days. 

_ Our vision was obscured by false 
ideals and miscalculations during the pe- 
tiod of apparent plenty,” he said. “These 
illusions affected those engaged in the 
business of insurance as well as the at- 
titude of the public toward the insur- 
ance business. 

Dispelling Illusions 

“So far as the public is concerned, the 
more completely and promptly certain il- 
lusions about the insurance business are 
dispelled, the better it will be for all 
concerned. Take for example, conditions 
in the automobile public liability insur- 
ance business. This business has shown 
a steady upward trend in loss costs from 
year to year. Now the public cannot ex- 
pect to get more and more generous 
and more numerous settlements and at 
the same time buy insurance at rates 
which will not pay the cost. 

“Whatever remains of the illusion which 
Once existed that the deficiency in rates 
should be made up through investment 
Profits should be easily dispelled in the 
light of present conditions. It would ap- 
Pear that there is a good opportunity 
here for some practical application of 
the Federation principle in helping the 
Companies and the public to more com- 
Plete understanding in these matters of 
Tates.” 


Objection on the part of the public to 


payment of the established rate can only 
be due to incomplete understanding, Mr. 
Beha explained. If the motorist under- 
stood fully that he has a responsibility 
in keeping the rate down, rates would 
stay lower. 

In North Carolina the Industrial Com- 
mission has printed at the foot of its 
letterheads, in red ink, “Prevent Acci- 
dents—Thereby Reducing Compensation 
Costs.” This sort of good advice is not 
confined to compensation insurance, Mr. 
Beha pointed out. He told about some 
of the work done by the National Bu- 
reau in order to affect the conditions re- 
sponsible for high rates, so that unneces- 


sary and improper loss costs may be 
avoided. 


Ives Hails South 


Mr. Ives greeted the South as just 
awakening to an industrial life. “There 
is no better field for an industrial dec- 
laration of independence from political 
oppression than exists in the South,” he 
emphasized. “It has a background of 
almost pure Anglo-Saxon culture and 
tradition. Its political creed always has 
been that of the individualist. Its so- 
cial code always has been that of the 
true democrat. Its economic system has 
been little contaminated by socialist 


theories from continental 
Europe.” 

The South now faces the problem of 
avoiding the socialistic growths which 
pervade the North, said Mr. Ives. By 
resisting the South will serve the whole 
nation by healthy example, as well as 
obtaining for itself a position in the 
front and center of the nation’s indus- 
trial show window.” 
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LICENSED IN CANADA 
The Great American Indemnity togeth- 
er with the County Fire, both members 
of the Great American fleet, have been 
licensed in Canada. 








From an illustration for Remington Kani, prepared by Lennen & 


Mitchell, Inc. 


SPECIALIZATION 
COUNTS 


IN SURETYSHIP 
AS IN SCIENCE 


A ASTRONOMER can tell you much about the stars, but very little, probably, about 


plant life. You would have to go to a botanist for authoritative information con- 


cerning that field of science. As Alexander Pope observed in his “Essay on Criticism,” 


“One science only will one genius fit, 


So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 


The underwriting of fidelity and surety bonds, while not a science, is almost as exacting. 


Rash indeed would be the surety underwriter who would claim to know everything 


about the subject. For new problems are constantly arising to tax the ability and 


ingenuity of those who labor in this field. 


It stands to reason, however, that an organization which has specialized for over 40 years 


in the underwriting of fidelity and surety bonds is better equipped to solve the bonding 


problems of its agents and their clients, than one whose experience is less extensive and ° 


whose activities are less concentrated. 


The FeD’s age practically measures the existence of corporate suretyship as practiced in 


this country today. From that fact, those who choose may draw a 


significant conclusion. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND « BALTIMORE \2"""/ 
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Improvement Seen 
In Auto Death Rate 


RATE OF GAIN BECOMES LOWER 





Travelers Shows It to Be Less Than 1% 
For Last 4 Months; First Half 
Was 5% Worse Than 1930 





Despite signs of improvement 27,000 
people have been killed in the United 
States by automobiles during the first 
ten months of the year, figures of the 
Travelers show. However, the increase 
so far in this second half of the year has 
been much less than that during the first 
six months. Less than 1% is the figure 
so far for the later months, compared 
with 5% for the early period. 

For the first time this year two con- 
secutive months have shown decrease in 
fatalities, both August and September 
being good months. 

The toll now stands at ninety deaths 
a day, a country-wide increase for the 
first ten months of 3.7%. 


Eleven States Show Decreases 


Of the thirty-two states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which have reported 
complete figures so far as they are avail- 
able only eleven show decreases from 
the corresponding period of last year. 
These are Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Vermont. The greatest 
gain in deaths is reported by Wyoming, 
with a 42% increase, while the smallest 
gain is shown by Indiana, with an in- 
crease of less than 1% in fatalities. 

Seventeen states and the District of 
Columbia show increases in deaths great- 
er than the average of 3.7%, and of these 
the District of Columbia, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, South Dakota and Wyom- 
ing have increases in excess of 20% over 
the corresponding period of last year. 
California, Kentucky, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Virginia and Washington show in- 
creases of more than 10%, but less than 
20% in deaths. 

The greatest number of fatalities re- 
ported by any of the states having com- 
plete figures is for New York with 2,248, 
an increase of 1.8%. California is sec- 
ond with 1,898, an increase of 13.4%. 
Pennsylvania is third with 1,430 fatali- 
ties, an increase of 6.5%, although on 
the basis of eight months its deaths are 
exceeded by Ohio with a gain of 2.3%. 





BURGLARY VOLUME UP 





Aetna Casualty Ascribes Results to 
Introduction of New “Storekeeper’s” 
Policy 

Partly as a result of the introduction 
of the new “storekeepers’” policy the 
burglary department of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety has had a marked in- 
crease in applications for burglary lines 
over last year. For September the total 
was far ahead and October was better 
than September. 

Although these figures include all bur- 
glary lines the company says, “The new 
storekeepers’ policy has done a great 
deal to make agents and brokers ‘bur- 
glary-minded. It has often happened 
that a solicitation originally planned to 
introduce this special form has resulted 
in the acquisition of one or more major 
burglary forms applicable to a mercan- 
tile risk. Also, a producer campaigning 
on storekeepers often extends his can- 
vassing to include other types of risks 
as well, with a considerable degree of 
success.” 





EQUALIZE MONTANA FEES 

Due to the difference between the 
dates of license payments in California 
and in Montana, California companies li- 
censed in Montana are entitled to a dis- 
count in the latter state, under the re- 
ciprocal arrangements of the common- 
wealths, Attorney General A. L. Foot 
has held in a message to Insurance Com- 
missioner George P. Porter. Fees must 
be paid in Montana on the day specified 
in the law. 





N. Y. Superintendent’s Exclusion Rights 


(Continued from Page 33) 


was that “the determination of the Su- 
perintendent should be reversed.” 
Respondent’s Brief 

Establishing in his first point by court 
citations that “the business of insurance 
is so affected with a public interest as to 
be properly regulated by the state gov- 
ernment,” the respondent’s attorney, 
Harold Greenstein, deputy assistant at- 
torney general, then undertook to 
show that New York state in its sover- 
eign power has the right to exclude for- 
eign companies from doing business in 
the state “unless they comply with its 
laws, no matter where they may be do- 
ing business.” 

Among the court decisions quoted in 
substantiating this point was one, All- 
geyer v. Louisiana, 165 U. S. 578, which 
said in part: “The state can impose such 
conditions as it pleases upon the doing of 
any business by those companies within 
its borders, and unless the conditions be 
complied with the prohibition may be ab- 
solute.” 

In the case at bar respondent’s coun- 
sel maintained that “while it is true that 
the Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York can act only with reference to this 
state, there is no doubt that he can re- 
fuse admission to a foreign company 
unless it complies with the law of this 
state, no matter where it does business. 
For the Superintendent to allow this 
company to do business outside the state 
of New York on a non-assessment basis 
would be to allow them to weaken their 
assets which might be called upon to re- 
imburse policyholders who are citizens in 
this state. It can not be said that their 
doing business outside of the state on a 
different plan from that allowed within 
the state is without possible injury to 
our policyholders.” 

Responding to the argument of the 
Factory Mutual that the Superintend- 
ent’s refusal to grant admission was an 
unlawful attempt to exercise his juris- 
diction outside of the state, the respon- 
dent’s counsel declared this to be with- 
out force, saying: “The Superintendent 
in his capacity as the administrative in- 
surance officer of the state has the 
right to lay down the conditions under 
which he will permit an insurance com- 
pany to do business in this state, and 
unless those conditions are complied 
with, a foreign company cannot do busi- 
ness in the state.” 


Not a Violation of Constitution 


The celebrated case of Paul v. Vir- 
ginia, 75 U. S. 168, was introduced into 
the testimony by Counsel Greenstein to 
establish his third point, namely, “Re- 
fusing admission of a foreign insurance 
company to do business in this state, un- 
less they comply with certain require- 
ments, is not a denial of equal protection 
of the laws and is not a violation of the 
United States Constitution.” This case 
was authority for the proposition that a 
corporation is not a citizen within the 
meaning of that provision of the Con- 
stitution which declares that the citizens 
of each state shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of 
several states. 

It was also brought out in this case 
that “the insurance business is not inter- 
state commerce and regulation of its 
business by the several states is not an 
unlawful interference with commerce. No 
state can assert its police power in any 
degree without producing any extraterri- 
torial effects.” 

Respondent’s counsel also brought out 
that “the equal protection of the laws, 
as the Supreme Court has frequently de- 
cided, means subjection to equal laws ap- 
plying alike to all in the same situa- 
tion.” Continuing further he said: 

“So, in the case at bar the petitioner 
cannot be heard to complain that the 
regulations of the state of New York 
with reference to the admission of for- 
eign insurance companies deny them 
equal protection of the laws for the rea- 
son that every foreign insurance com- 
pany coming here to do business would 
be compelled to comply with the same 


‘a domestic corporation. 


laws. This law was not passed espe- 
cially against the petitioner herein. This 
is a general statute which has been on 
the books of this state since 1916. 
Sound Financial Structure Is State’s 
Interest 


It was explained by Mr. Greenstein 
that the purpose of the requirement that 
foreign mutual companies restrict their 
business everywhere to the assessment 
plan only was not to regulate the busi- 
ness of the foreign company in other 
states but rather incidental to the state’s 
legitimate interest in preserving the 
sound financial structure of mutual com- 
panies. 

Then, bringing out the power of the 
New York Superintendent to suspend the 
license of a foreign company, the brief 
cited the well known Fireman’s v. Beha 
case where such power was upheld and 
affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court because “funds to the extent of 
more than 50% were invested in the 
stock of other insurance companies. 

“Here was a case where the effect of 
the ruling was certainly extraterritorial 
but as in the case at bar the extrater- 
ritorial effect was incidental to the pur- 
pose sought to be accomplished viz., sta- 
bility of financial structure.” 

Authority for Ruling Made 


Section 9, article 1, concerning the 
right of the Superintendent to refuse to 
issue a license to a foreign corporation, 
if, in his judgment, such refusal will best 
promote the people’s interests, is re- 
ferred to by Counsel Greenstein as the 
statute which gives the Superintendent 
authority for the ruling made. He dis- 
agrees with the petitioner’s counsel that 
this section is inapplicable in the pro- 
ceeding and that merely the propriety of 
petitioner’s exclusion on the ground as- 
signed by the Superintendent is at is- 
sue. He goes on to say: 

“The Superintendent might have ex- 
cluded the petitioner without assigning 
any reason for his action. Having as- 
signed a reason, it can only be construed 
as that which moved the Superintendent 
to exercise the discretion vested in him 
by section 9. It is not alone propriety 
but also whether the conclusion reached 
by the Superintendent is sustained by 
law that must be answered in this pro- 
ceeding. 

“Foreign corporations seeking to do 
business in this state on the mutual plan 
must have the qualifications required of 
Section 348, in- 
surance law. 

Section 341 prescribes the requirement 
that the members of the corporation 
shall be policyholders therein. Section 
346 requires all policyholders and mem- 
bers of such a corporation to be liable 
for assessments. In accordance with 
these sections, therefore, domestic mu- 
tual companies are restricted to writing 
insurance everywhere upon the assess- 
ment plan only. This is the fundamental 
qualification of a domestic mutual com- 
pany. Petitioner has failed to meet that 
requirement and, therefore, the Super- 
intendent was justified in refusing ad- 
mittance to the petitioner.” 


Petitioner’s Reply Brief 


In his reply brief for the petitioner At- 
torney Wolff summarized the case by 
saying (1) the argument of the respon- 
dent ignores the reason assigned by the 
Superintendent of Insurance for his re- 
fusal to license the petitioner, namely, 
that of discrimination against mutual 
companies in New York. (2) Respon- 
dent’s argument to this court evades the 
point by attempting to maneuver the 
Superintendent’s reason for refusal into 
a supposed relation with the petition- 
er’s proposed business in New York and 
its qualifications with respect to that 
business. 

(3) The respondent’s attempt to sup- 
port the decision by claiming that it is 
a question of “financial structure” is not 
involved in the discussion at all but sim- 
ply the petitioner’s manner of doing bus- 
iness outside of New York. The Fire- 


Carbon M 


The hazard carbon monoxide 
poisoning in ved garages is grow- 
ing despite the vast amount of edu- 
cational work which has been done in 
the hope of eliminating this type of 
accident, according to the National 
Safety Council. The casualty [ist 
trebled from 1924 to 1929. 

Tragic cases reported in the news- 
papers are apparently the best warn- 
ings, according to the Council. A nia- 
jority of deaths from this cause occur 
in the early days of winter—during 
the first prolonged cold spells. As the 
winter wears on, motorists seem to he 
more careful to keep the garage doors 
and windows open when running their 
motors. It is unfortunate that sey- 
eral hundred lives must be sacrificed 
each year before the lesson is suffi- 
ciently impressed on other car own- 
ers. 

These things are to be remembered 
about carbon monoxide: You cannot 
see it, you cannot smell it, nor can 
vou taste it. The unseen foe can only 


Warning 








be battled with plenty of fresh air. 








WEEK “IMMEDIATE NOTICE” 

Notice of the loss of a pin a week after 
the loss is “immediate notice” in the 
meaning of the clause in a theft policy, 
when the week has been spent in search 
of the pin, the California District Court 
of Appeals, First District, has held in 
Nixon v. Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America, 3 Pacific (2nd) 968. 





men’s v. Beha case quoted by the re- 
spondent involved a test of a company’s 
financial position and not its manner of 
doing business. (4) The argument that 
the issuance of policies by the petitioner 
without contingent liability outside of 
New York state may weaken its as- 
sets . . . is an afterthought of counsel 

. not the basis of the Superintend- 
ent’s decision. If its business outside of 
the state on the non-assessable plan 
should weaken its assets and make trans- 
action of business in New York haz- 
ardous for its policyholders there, such 
a situation would at once be discovered 
by examination so as to revoke its li- 
cense. 

The argument by respondent that the 
Superintendent has the right to prescribe 
conditions under which he will permit a 
company to do business in the state and 
that such conditions must be complied 
with by a foreign company marks the is- 
sue between the parties in the opinion of 
Attorney Wolff. While considering that 
the state may regulate a foreign com- 
pany’s business in the state, the petition- 
er denies that the state may impose un- 
constitutional conditions or regulate 
business transacted outside the state, as 
a condition of admission. 





SAFE LOSS NOT COVERED 





Inner Door Was Pried Open, But Main 
Door Was Opened by Working 


Combination; Texas Decision 


Where the outer door of a safe was 
opened by manipulating the combination, 
although two inner doors had to '¢ 
opened by force an insurance company '5 
not liable under a safe burglary policy, 
the Texas Court of Civil Appeals hss 
held in Northwestern Casualty & Sure‘ 
v. Barryune 42 S. W. (2nd) 100. 

The clause in the policy provided tht 
there was no liability for loss or dama: 
effected by opening any safe, chest «' 
vault by the use of any key or by t'e 
manipulation of any lock, unless entiy 
into such safe had been effected by use 
of tools, explosives, chemicals or ele:- 
tricity directly on the exterior there! 
It further provided that marks of w!- 
lence must be visible when the vault of 
safe is duly closed. ; 

In this case the safe was opened )y 
the combination on the outer door, then 
the castiron inner casing was broken and 
a compartment door pried open. +\° 
marks being visible on the outside, the 
court held that the loss was not covered. 
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